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Let Yale and Uarvard have it their own way. Re- 
form or conserve, it’s all the same tome. My Uni- 
versity is all out-doors. My cyclopedia is issued 
every spring, revised and improved. What do I 
care how men speak in Egypt or in Syria when I 
cannot understand what is going on right under my 
eyes by myriad inhabitants of field and forest? The 
dead languages may be all very well for Greenwood 
and Mt. Auburn. But living creatures want living 
languages, And that is the plague of my pride; that 















ing when I go out into the fields I am an utter stranger 
l by an it? ; 5 
the to my neighbors. All the little grass-people, the 
iit shining people that live under stones and dart away 
impr when I roll their roof off from them, the people that 
a, the 8 live in trees, or among leaves, or in crevices of the 
ieee: rock, or in hedges or holes, or on webs—what are 
“1Ue8. : 
aa they saying to each other? Do they talk among 


themselves, or only make signs? It is very provoking 
to sit in the fields among hundreds of birds and to 
have every one of them afraid of you and unwilling 
to perch upon your shoulder and to look you in the 
eye. Man is the one universally, dangerous animal. 
Of all the wild brood of God’s creatures in field, 
forest, and flood, not a thing loves to keep company 
with him. If there is some sort of universal senti- 
ment among the lower tribes, it is that man is a cruel 
and unsocial creature. And so we are shut out. Bugs 
run away from us, birds fly away, worms crawl away, 
fish swim away. Man is the centre of repulsion. 
What does he care? In general nothing. 

But Icare a good deal. Iwould be on good terms 
with everything in nature. I would that I had sympa- 
thetic access to the life of plants, an sight into all 
their enginery, a subtle sense of that blind pilotage by 
Which roots travel and seek out their curious roads be- 
neath the soil, an interpretation of that nascent sen- 
sibility which rises in some plants to a hint of nerves, 
and, above all, a knowledge of the mystery of flowers 
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he bait ; 

the ot —those children of plant-love, that court without eyes, 
the st and make love without tongues or touch. For what 
arric ail end is color? What purpose does odor serve? Are 
rial th exquisite forms, hues, and fragrance, mere accidents 
no of unconscious vegetation, or are they vital secrets 





of plants—not to be learned by man? These things 









ial 
ee we have pondered deeply. We have questioned the 
4 desyué vines, Why do you twine at all; and why do you al- 
g—tie} Ways twine from left to right? Why does your 
oo neighbor vine of another kind go always around 
o trot 






from right to left? Is this a matter of dispute among 
yout Do you divide up into sects? Do you flaunt 
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a of Pat your flowers at one another as men do arguments, and 
on Pelt each other with bursts of fragrance and beams 
wit of color? What is goingon underground? Do you 
eméd 





*oots softly slay one another in a mild suffocation? 
Is there a prejudice among herbaceous plants 
*ganst ligneous shrubs? Do wood-producing vege- 
‘ables have a proper contempt for the low-bred, up- 
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Grates ® ; 

ernst 78 herbaceous tribes? Or do trees, and vines, and 

ot to bt Shrubs, and herbs, all live kindly together in a good- 
tesa® ly fello " 








Wship ? Impossible! The thought cannot 
taken into the human mind, Existence without 
quarrelling? It is absurd, 


Fortunately, plants cannot run away when man 
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approaches. Coutd our salads, our strawberries, our 
raspberries, and grapes take wing and fly away as 
robins do when man approaches, new economies 
would have to be introduced into horticulture. We 
have these things all our own way. But not so is it 
with the animated tribes. They are in league offen- 
sive and defensive against man. They have been so 
long abused that they are invincibly determined to 
exclude him. 

Not only has the great lower family shut out man 
from its confidence, but it has determined to wage 
war. Crows pluck up our corn, mice nibble our 
fruit-trees, rats pierce our granaries, cutworms rise 
betimes to decapitate salads and cabbages; one tribe 
assails our melons and squashes, another our pota- 
toes. Aphides of many kinds are swarming like 
XERXES’ hosts over all the land; while the moth, 
the caterpillar, the curculia, the peachworm, are 
gnawing and stinging every precious fruit. If we 
could hear their side of the story, might they not 
say, “‘ This is to avenge ages of cruelty practised by 
man on all the inferior creatures of God. He has 
been a universal tyrant, and anything that lives and 
can bite ought to execute justice upon him.” We 
all suffer for the sins of our fathers and of our neigh- 
bors, and my poor garden takes its share of the re- 
taliation of the Vindictive Swarm. If one only knew 
their language he might address terms of submission 
and peace to these foes, dangerous by their minute- 
ness and multitude. I would say, “Come and let us 
live peaceably together. Let me watch your econo- 
mies, and do you teach me the hidden things that 
you know !” 

They won't trust me! They know that I could not, 
next August, tolerate the most innocent of all their 
kind—house-flies. They know as well as I do that 
I could not help giving a wasp a spat, if I found him 
in the house carrying concealed weapons, in viola- 
tion of the statute in such cases made and provided. 
No, men are not to be trusted. 

But the great sun nurses us all! Ere long it will 
bring unnumbered swarms into every field, and 
thither I will resort, whether welcome or not. The 
spring shall find me in the warm nook on which 
the sunlight pours all day, and in August I will rest 
under the shadow of the great rock. The noise of the 
distant city shall be to meas storms that rage and die 
in far-off oceans, unfelt, unthought of. I will not 
touch a living thing to hurt it. I will teach myself 
to look forth upon nature as the Great Father does. 
And though the very minute companions of the 
field may vot trust me, I will endeavor to keep peace 
with every living thing that God doth daily nourish 
and year by year renew. 

Postscript—I except mosquitoes! also, cockroaches ; 
also, aphides on my flowers; also, the house-spiders ; 
and therats, of course; and other people’s cats, and 
vagrant dogs; and hawks that come after my chick- 
ens; and marmots that desolate my cabbage patch. 
In short, like most others, I am a peace-man except 
when I wish to fight. 
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THE INDIANS. 
——_@—— 
NO MORE INDIAN TREATYJES. 
—_—<~<_——. 
BY LEONARD BACON. 
—_——_@—— 


Perhaps what Iam writing about our Indian pol- 
icy will turn out to be little else than exposition and 
commendation of the new system already inaugurat- 
ed under the administration of President Grant. _If 
so, I shall not complain that somebody has “ stolen 
my thunder.” What Iam attempting is simply to 
show why and how the traditional policy of our 
Government, in dealing with the Indians, has so 
completely failed, and inso doing to indicate the 
principles which must be the foundation of a better 
system. Yet I may say that these thoughts are my 
own, and have not been borrowed from the late re- 
port of Gen. Parker, nor from the report of the In- 
dian Peace Commissioners appointed in 1867. They 
are, in my view, so reasonable and so near the sur- 
face of the subject that they might very naturally 
eccur to any intelligent man honestly looking for a 
new and better Indian policy. 

The founders of the New England colonies began 


occupancy they carefully respected, Whatever land 








their settlements by negotiating with the tribes of 
wild men who occupied the soil, and whose right of 


they needed for their farms and villages they bar- 
gained for; and whatever rights they acquired from 
the natives were fairly paid for. W1iL1am Penn 
did likewise when he began the settlement of his 
principality. Charters and letters patent from the 
English king were not considered as sufficient to ex- 
tinguish the Indian’s right of hunting in the woods 
and fishing in the waters, or of planting his little 
corn-patch around his wigwam. In one sense those 
negotiations and agreements with the aboriginal in- 
habitants were treaties; just as when one man buys 
another man’s right or pretended right in a farm, 
and takes a quit-claim deed, the transaction may be 
called a treaty. But in the stricter meaning of the 
word, the political or diplomatic meaning, those ne- 
gotiations and agreements with Indians were not 
treaties; the treaty-making power of England was 
not concerned in them as a party, nor did itin any way 
guarantee the performance of the agreements and 
mutual promises between the really contracting par- 
ties. 

It is written in the constitution of the United 
States that the President “shall have power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to. make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators con- 
cur;” and for that grant of power it has been some- 
how’'inferred that all our relations with the Indian 
tribes in our own territory are to be regulated not 
by acts of Congress, but by diplomacy. Because 
Wi.1AM PENN bought land of the Delaware In- 
dians for a consideration mutually satisfactory, and 
that bargain was called a treaty, it was assumed that 
the government of the United States could not deal 
with Indians otherwise than through its treaty- 
making power. This is the first great error in our 
traditional policy. <A treaty, in the meaning of the 
Constitution, is an international compact—a negoti- 
ation and agreement between two political sover- 
eignties. The parties to a treaty may be very une- 
qual in population, in wealth, in military power, and 
even in civilization; but the theory is* (even though 
the treaty be dictated by one party and reluctantly 
accepted by the other) that they are equally sover- 
eign, having equal rights under the law of nations. 
The fact is, however, that no such equality exists or 
is pretended to exist between “the people of the 
United States” and any or all the Indian clans 
within the borders of the Union. Our Indians are 
not a foreign power—they are not foreigners resident 
within our territory—they are in no sense independ- 
ent. All the while that we have been making trea- 
ties with them—sham-treaties—cheating them with 
a vague notion of their independence, and cheating 
ourselves with the delusion that we were not only 
just but chivalrously generous in our dealings with 
them—we never would have permitted them to ne- 
gotiate fora moment with any other power. The 
tribe that would venture to make a treaty with 
Great Britain or with Mexico would be swept into 
annihilation by our vengeance; and the least inter- 
meddling with our Indians by any foreign power 
whatever would be regarded by us very much as 
Great Britain would regard a similar intrusion on 
our part in Ireland or Hindostan, or as France 
would regard any attempt from us to make a treaty 
with the wild Arabs in Algeria. 

One consequence of this error is that the Indians, 
instead of being brought under laws ordained for 
them by the legislative power of the nation, have 
been simply delivered, without the protection of 
law, to the executive power. The only duty of Con- 
gress in the matter has been to vote money liberally 
for the execution of Indian treaties, and more liber- 
ally for the cost of Indian wars. The question what 
to do with these unhappy and troublesome red men, 
instead of being openly discussed and determined 
by the people represented in Congress, has been a 
question for the President in his closet, or perhaps 
in his cabinet, or sometimes for the Senate in the 
secrecy of an executive session. Let the President 
be ever so well disposed, he has enough to do in the 
more appropriate duties of his office ; he can hardly 
help being dependent chiefly on Indian agents and 
Indian traders for information as to what ought to 
be done; and, on the whole, his advantages for 
maintaining a beneficial and civilizing system of in- 
fluence over those children of the wilderness are not 
much better than those of the Sultan at Constanti- 
nople for guiding and governing the Bedouin on the 
lower Euphrates. 

Meanwhile the Indians have been trained, by this 


are related to the government of the United States 
not as individual subjects, but only as communities. 
Any one of them who forsakes his tribe or clan and 
becomes a vagabond among the white settlements 
comes into contact with the machinery of civilized 
government ; but so long as he remains among his 
fellow-savages he is subject to no law other than 
the barbarous customs of his race. He is responsi- 
ble to his chiefs, and the chiefs who make treaties 
in his behalf are responsible for him. Ifa white 
man injures him, he goes to no court or magistrate 
for redress; he knows nothing about courts or con- 
stables; but he knows he has been wronged, and, in 
accordance with the savage law of nature, he takes 
upon himself the task of avenging the wrong. Per- 
haps he goes out in full paint and feathers to make 
reprisals on the nearest white family—as a civilized 
government sometimes makes reprisals on innocent 
citizens of a foreign country for wrongs committed 
by some of their fellow-citizens. 

Thus, Indian wars are related to Indian treaties. 
A community competent to make a treaty is com- 
petent to make a war; and if it breaks its treaty 
engagements, it is liable to be coerced by war. The 
infraction of a treaty begets war, and the war ter- 
minates in a new treaty. If the President and Sen- 


{ate should make a treaty with the Fenians in New 


York, represented by their Head-Centre, or with the 

Tammany tribe, represented by their big Sachems, 

or with the roughs and ruffians represented by some 

of the city judges, and, as the treaty-making power 

of the nation, should hold the treaty-making power 

of the other contracting party responsible for the 

individuals which it represented, the treaty would of 
course be violated, and war would be the only nor- 

mal method of enforcing the broken compact. 

What, then, do I propose as a substitute for Indian 

treaties? Let me ask in reply whether there is not 

a very simple and obvious substitute for this tradi- 
tional policy which has been so disastrous to the In- 

dians. What I propose, instead of sham-treaties 

with hordes of savages incapable of self-government,* 

is law imposed upon them by the legislative power 

of the nation, and enforced by adequate executive 
power. I do not propose that all the tribes, without 
regard to their diversities of character and their 

hereditary feuds and hatreds, shall be coerced into 
one community, and governed by one code of regu- 
lations—much less that all the laws necessary to the 
welfare of a civilized community shall be imposed 
on hunter tribes who cannot understand them and 
have no need of them. Let there be ample reserva- 
tions of territory for them—territory sufficient for 
their subsistence at present in the hunter state. Let 
outlying bodies of Indians whose removal has be- 
come inevitable have the opportunity of removing 
freely, in families, in bands, or the whole tribe at 
once, as they may be induced by any legitimate 
method of persuasion. But wherever they are, wheth- 
er on the largest reservation or the smallest, let them 
understand that they are to be governed by a few 
intelligible laws, and let them see in the midst of 
them a power that can compel obedience, Probably 
for some tribes two simple chapters of law would 
serve to begin with—a law for the protection of 
property, and a law for the protection of persons. 
Tell them, No more robbing or stealing—no more 
killing or fighting. He who robs or steals, and he 
who murders or fights, is to be punished, not by the 
injured party or his friends making reprisals, but 
only by the Government. 


But you ask, What government over such tribes is: 
possible? I answer, Military government. We bave 
just been endeavoring to reconstruct society, on 
grand scale, by military government under acts of 
Congress, and the attempt has not been unsuccessful. 
Why may not society be constructed with equal suc- 
cess (though not, of course, with equal rapidity) by 
the same method? Let there be on every reserva- 
tion a military governor with a military power suf- 
ficient to keep the peace—sufficient to hunt dowm 
and arrest offenders, and to bring them to trial and 
‘punishment. In no other way can savages so easily 
‘acquire that first rudiment of civilization, the ae. 
of government by law. Nor would the cost of suely. 
government be worthy to be mentioned in compari~ 
son with the cost of Indian wars and Indian exter~ 
mination. 





* The Cherokees, Choctaws, and some other peor 
half-christianized tribes are exceptions, and should be dealt 





method of dealing with them, to believe that they 
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THE RUIN OF MEN OF GENIUS. 
——$<@—_—— 
NO. VI.—HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


f 

The subject of this sketch was the “— =. : 
Samcen Taytor Coxermpce. As ergo a e 
the life of the father, so did alcohol that 0: the son. 
The latter shared many of the characteristics of the 
splendid genius of his father, his habit of introspec- 
tion and his extraordinary powers of conversation. 
In two of his smaller poems the elder CoLERIDGE 
has left a record of the joy and pride he felt - his 
child. WorpswortT#, too, addressed an exquisite, 
and, as it proved, half-prophetic poem to HaRTLEY 
when he was but six years old: 

“ © thou, whose fancies trom afar are brought; 
‘Who of thy words dost make a mock apparel, 
And fittest to unutterable thought 
The breeze-like motion and the self-born carol ; 
Thou fairy voyager ! that dost float 
In such clear water, that thy boat 
May rather seem 
To brood on air than on an earthly stream; 
Suspended in a stream as clear as sky, 

Where earth and heaven do make one imagery ; 

, O blessed vision! happy child! 

Thou art so exquisitely wild, 

I think of thee with many fears 

For what may be thy lot in future years. 

I thought of times when Pain might be thy guest, 
Lord of thy house and hospitality ; 

And Grief, uneasy lover! never rest 

But when she sat within the touch of thee, 

O too industrious folly! 

O vain and causeless melancholy ! 

Nature will either end thee quite, 

Or, lengthening out thy season of delight, 
Preserve for thee, by individual right, 

A young lamb’s heart among the full-grown flocks. 
What hast thou to do with sorrow, 

Or the injuries of to-morrow ? 

Thou art a dew-drop, which the morn brings forth, 
Ill-fitted to sustain unkindly shocks, 

Or to be trailed along the soiling earth; 

A gem that glitters while it lives, 

And no forewarning gives; i 

But at the touch of wrong, without a strife, 

Slips in a moment out of life.” 

His childhood was indeed remarkable. “I have 
heard my mother say,” writes his brother, the Rev. 
DERWENT COLERIDGE, “that when he was first 
taken to London, being then a child in arms, and 
saw the lamps, he exclaimed, ‘Oh! now I know 
what the stars are—they are lamps that have been 
good upon earth, and have gone up into heaven.’” 
From another source, we learn that “ HaRTLEy, 
when about five years old, was asked a question 
about himself being called Harriey. ‘ Which 
HartT.ey?’ asked the boy. ‘ Why! is there more 
than one HartLEy? ‘Yes,’ he replied; ‘there’s a 
deal of Hartieys.’ ‘How so?’ ‘ There’s Picture- 
Hart ey (Hazuitr had painted a portrait of him), 
and Shadow-HarrTLey, and there’s Echo-HartTLeEy, 
and there’s Catch-me-fast-HarTLEy;’ at the same 
time seizing his own arm with the other hand very 
eagerly—an action which shows that his mind must 
have been drawn to reflect on what Kant calls the 
great and inexplicable mystery—viz., that man 
should be both his own subject and object, and that 
these two should be one.” ‘“ When a child,” it is 
said, “he had no pleasure in things ; they made no 
impression on him till they had undergone a pro- 
cess in his mind, and were become thoughts or feel- 
ings.” One more anecdote of his childhood must 
suffice. ‘“ He was a most extraordinary child,” says 
Mrs. Basi Monrtaau, “exhibiting at six years old 
the most surprising talent for invention. At eight 
years of age he had found aspot upon the globe 
which he peopled with an imaginary nation, gave 
them a name, a language, laws, and a senate; where 
he framed long speeches, which he translated, as he 
said, for my benetit, and for the benefit of my neigh- 
bors, who climbed the garden-wall to listen to this 
surprising child, whom they supposed to be reciting 
pieces from memory. About this time he wrote a 
tragedy; and being at a loss in winding up the 
catastrophe, applied to his father, who excited his 
indignation by treating the matter too lightly, when 
he said ‘he should inform the public that the only 
bad lines in the tragedy were written by Mr. Coiz- 
RIDGE, senior!’ He called this nation the ‘ Ejuxrii; 
and one day, when walking very pensively, I asked 
him what ailed him. He said, ‘My people are too 
fond of war, and I have just made an eloquent 
speech in the Senate, which has not made any im- 
pression on them, and to war they will go.’” 

In his boyhood HartLey CoLERIDGE enjoyed the 
intimate notice of WorpswortH, Professer WILson, 
and others of his father’s friends, who formed that 
galaxy of genius known as “the society of the 
lakes.” “It was so,” says his brother, “rather than 
by a regular course of stuay, that he was educated— 
by desultory reading, by the living voice of Coxz- 
RIDGE, SouTHEY, and WorDswortH, LuoyD, WILSson, 
and Dr Quincey—and again by homely familiarity 
with town’s folk and country folk of every degree; 
lastly, by daily-recurring hours of solitude, by 
lonely wanderings with the murmur of the Brathay 
in his ear.” 

At the University of Oxford he gained what at 
that time was deemed the highest distinction of the 
place, a Fellowship at Oriel College. This venerable 
ae dating its origin from the munificent 
Pati of King Epwaxp IL, in 1326, had been 

. vibe sing Sir Watrer Raxeres, the greatest 

Dubey al oe of the Elizabethan age; of 

author i) ” 
TLER, of the famous “ Analogy, 


and at the time of Harriey CoLEerrper’s election 
it numbered among its Fellows some of the leading 
minds of England. The Hdinburgh Review acknowl- 
edged that the Oriel men represented a new school 
of independent philosophy. Dr. Copieston, after- 
wards Dean of St. Paul’s and Bishop of Llandaff, 
the finest Latin scholar of his age, was then Provost. 
Dr. ARNOLD vacated his Fellowship in 1823 by mar- 
riage, and Joun Henry NewMay, who has made an 
indelible mark upon the present century, was elected 
in his stead. Bianco WuirTe, the Spanish priest, 
the Church of England clergyman, and at length 
the devout Deist, was an honorary Master of Arts. 
Rexx Dickson Hamppen, afterwards Bishop of 
Hereford, and RicHarp WuATELY, late. Archbishop 
of Dublin, were among its famous tutors. KEBLE, 
author of The Christian Year, was another, from 
whom and from whose pupil, RicharpD HuRRELL 
Frovpe, afterwards emanated the “ Tractarian” 
movement. How must his father’s heart have leaped 
for joy when the tidings reached him that HarTLEY 
had been elected to this goodly company! Yet now 
the sorrows of his life began, and ere the one year’s 
probation which precedes confirmation as an actual 
Fellow, with a life tenure, had expired, drink had 
disgraced and ruined him. “His extraordinary 
powers as a converser (or rather a declaimer),” says 
the Rey. ALEXANDER Dyce, “ procured for him nu- 
merous invitations to what are called at Oxford 
‘wine-parties.’ He knew that he was expected to 
talk, and talking was his delight. Leaning his 
head on one shoulder, turning up his dark bright 
eyes, and swinging backwards and forwards in his 
chair, he would hold forth by the hour (for no one 
wished to interrupt him) on whatever subject might 
have been started—either of literature, politics, or 
religion—with an originality of thought, a force of 
illustration, and a facility and beauty of expression, 
which I question if any man then living, except his 
father, could have surpassed.” 

The “ wine-parties” here alluded to are one of the 
most distinctive and harmful social features of Eng- 
lish University life. They are the passport, and they 
were the only passport, to college acquaintanceship. 
The freshman is not at liberty, by the etiquette of 
the place, to claim friendship even with his own 
former schoolfellows until they notice him. He is 
called upon during his first term by those who 
wish to recognize him, and invited to “ wine”. with 
his senior. After dinner in Hall he proceeds to the 
inviter’s room, and is introduced to some dozen or 
two dozen men of his own and other colleges, who 
partake of wine and dessert, the latter sent in from 
the confectioner’s. In spite of Verdant Green, which 
was written, not by an Oxonian, but by the Rev. 
Mr. BRADLEY, a north-country clergyman educated 
at Durham, and ascribbler for Punch, who stayed 
at Oxford three weeks on a visit, it is true to say 
that excess is the exception, and that a rare one, on 
these occasions. Nevertheless, the seeds of future 
misery. are plentifully sown by these festivities, es- 
pecially in those who are intellectual, witty, humor- 
ous, and ready talkers, as was poor HARTLEY CoLE- 
RIDGE. When a young man leaves the University, 
and enters a costly and ill-paid profession, like that 
of a barrister, for instance, he finds he can no longer 
afford the costly vintages he once indulged in. He 
is often saddened by disappointed ambition and an 
over-estimate of the career he would achieve; the 
first glad years of manhood, with their bright vis- 
ions and soul-quickening hopes, have faded; his 
chambers in the Temple are not so cheerful as his 
Oxford rooms; he craves society and intellectual 
talk, and the glass that cheers him up and brings 
back the sanguine past. The conviviality of the 
tavern gradually takes the place of the more refined 
‘‘ wine-parties” of Oxford or Cambridge. He meets, 
in a situation like his own, some of those whom he 
first knew amid the academic halls and glades and 
gardens “ where Cam or Isis winds along.” Brandy, 
gin, or rum, takes the place of Oxford’s apocryphal 
port and supposititious sherry. The punch-bowl 
supersedes the claret-cup ; and as the angularities of 
life prove sharper, and visionary success pales be- 
fore too real privation, the shabby and gloomy neo- 
phyte of law or letters finds in the drinking-cellar 
his nightly solace. The drink-excitement loses its 
fascination only when it has become a part of the 
man's nature which he cannot get rid of. He dies, 
as hundreds of the bright and amiable have died 
before him, with no work done for God, for man, or 
for himself, who but for drink might have had dear 
children round his knees and gentle ministries to 
cheer his exit. And this sad ending dates too often 
from the College wine-party. 

HartTLeY CoLeripeGe forfeited the Fellowship he 
had so nobly won, and which would have given 
him a competence as long as he lived, through in- 
temperance. “The stroke came upon his father,” 
his brother tells us, “ with all the aggravations of 
surprise, ‘as a peal of thunder out of a clear sky.’ 
I was with him at the time, and have never seen any 
human being, before or since, so deeply afflicted ; 
not, as he said, by the temporal consequences of his 
son’s misfortune, heavy as those were, but for the 
moral offence which it inyolyed.” We may well 
conceive the anguish the poor father suffered as he 
remembered the long years of his own bondage to 
opium. Ifthe sins of the fathers are visited upon 


the children,” not less are the sins of the children 





visited upon the fathers. Covered with grief and 
shame, he set off for Oxford, and had an interview 
with the kindly and courteous Provost, Bishop 
CopLEstTon; but entreaty was in vain. For the sake 
of the younger members of the College, HARTLEY 
could not be restored to his high position. The 
College awarded him a gift of £300, and he quitted 
Oxford forever. 

Among the causes of “that tendency (not then by 
any means habitual, but it is to be feared already 
sufficiently indicated) to the intemperate use of 
wine, which constituted at this time his only real 
delinquency, and which led, in its results, to all the 
errors and shortcomings of his after-life,” his brother 
insists chiefly on “an intense craving for sympathy, 
rendered anxious by a melancholy temperament and 
exaggerated sense of his own peculiarities.” This 
may seem inadequate as a cause to those who look 
only at the surface ; but we firmly believe that this 
very sensitiveness in nervous and timid natures, es- 
pecially in those who from some personal peculiarity, 
dread the world’s cold and supercilious criticism, is 
one of the most frequent causes of the intemperance 
of intellectual men. ‘Alas! my poor brother,” says 
DERWENT COLERIDGE in his Memoir, “ did not take 
the only course which could have discredited the 
verdict of his judges. The infirmity which was thus 
heavily visited was not subsequently overcome. As 
too often happens, the ruin of his fortunes served 
but to increase the weakness which had caused 
their overthrow.” 

So, alas! itis. Men first drink themselves into 
trouble, and then trouble ‘themselves into drink, so 
that it becomes both the causeand effect of disaster, 
and “the last state of that man is worse than the 
first.” Let those who judge the poor inebriate be 
long-suffering, and keep the sword of disgrace and 
punishment uplifted long ere they let it finally de- 
scend. Though the clouds have darkened round 
him, and the shades of hopeless night seem closing 
in upon him, peradventure, like Jonn Vine Hai 
and others, this darkness may be the prelude to 
sunrise, and even now may “the day dawn and the 
shadows flee away.” Let us despair of none, but 
add our feeble prayers and entreaties to the voices 
of those good angels who ever plead with man, and 
whisper in our brother’s ear, while life remains, 
“Turn again.” 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONTRARY TO 
COMMON-SENSE.—No. 2. (Concluded. ) 
BY CATHARINE E. BEECHER. 
ee 

The question of the taxation of property is beset 
with many difficulties, and is not necessarily con- 
nected with woman suffrage. In despotic and aris- 
tocratic nations the difficulty is that the rich and 
indolent impose heavy taxes on the laboring classes. 
Universal suffrage brings the opposite evil where the 
lazy, the poor, and the ignorant may secure unjust 
and exorbitant taxation of the industrious and intel- 
ligent. Adding all the women of the country, so 
many being poor, would only increase the dependent 
and non-producing class of voters. Some would 
remedy the evil by one mode and some by another; 
but as yet no method has been devised of adjusting 
this matter so that all classes shall receive strict 
justice. 

Woman has, by the force of natural organization, 
been made subordinate to man not only in civil af- 
fairs, but in the family state. For though there are 
many exceptions, it is woman who is subject to the 
weakness and restraint incident to maternity, and 
laws and customs are usually framed for the great 
masses, and not for the exceptional cases. As the 
general rule, woman is not only weaker than man, 
but is dependent on him for both protection and 
support, and it is only the exceptional case when it 
is otherwise. And thus man is “the higher power” 
in the family state, having both the physical supe- 
riority and the power of the purse. Therefore it is 
written by Divine authority, ‘“‘ Wives, obey your hus- 
bands ;” with this limitation, that whenever com- 
mands conflict with the laws of God, we are to “ be 
subject to the higher power ” and “ obey God rather 
than man,” and every woman must judge for herself 
when such a conflict occurs. 

To discuss this subject properly, we must consider 
the importance of controlling and subordinate sta- 
tions. All the harmony of the universe depends on 
the duties of these relations. And such is their im- 
portance that the Lord of Glory himself set the ex- 
ample of their perfect performance when He “took 
the form of a servant,” and for thirty years was 
“subject to His parents.” The humility of Jesus 
Christ consisted not in a low opinion of His own 
character and claims, but in taking a low condition 
in order to raise others to honor and glory. And 
the chief honors of His kingdom are for those who 
follow His example. “ Whosoever would be greatest 
among you, let him be your servant.” 

To a mind that is inspired by the spirit of Christ 
there is no degradation in taking a subordinate po- 
sition or rendering obedience to one superior in 
office. The true soldier prides himself in performing 
this duty, as does every good citizen, whatever may 
be the character of his superiors in political office. 
And the wife is no more disparaged by a subordi- 
nate position in the family thanis her husband when 





he is subordinate to the military or civil magistrate, 
“ First learn to obey and then to command” is the 
universal law to all finite minds from the highest 
archangel down to the feeblest infant; and this js 
the great law that secures the peace and harmony of 
the moral universe. 

In the family state woman sustains the duties both 
of ruler and subordinate. Through most ofthe day 
she is supreme ruler over children and servants, and 
may act the tyrant as over trembling slaves. At the 
same time her husband abroad is a subordinate to 
his employers and to civil magistrates. Only in their 
own families are most men in training for those du- 
ties that are demanded of a ruler. When perfect 
love exists between parents they feel and act as one 
head. But when love islacking, man is “ the higher 
power” whom all are t6 obey. Were there two in- 
dependent heads of the family, the children and 
servants would be thrown into conflicting parties, 
each taking one side or the other at pleasure. 

But while the advantage of superior physical 
power is given to man, to woman is given superior 
moral power in the family. She has the power of 
forming the tastes, habits, and opinions of the chil- 
dren, and often of the servants, to conform to her 
own ; shecan give or withhold all that is most desired 
in wifely love; she can make home the haven of 
peace and happiness or the source of ceaseless per- 
plexity, mortification, and sorrow. She can institute 
a kind of moral slavery as hopeless and humiliating 
as any exercised by the legal slaveholder. 

Let a true gentleman and Christian be chained to 
aselfish, ill-tempered, and obstinate woman, and what 
slavery could more cruelly wound or hopelessly con- 
trol? If he were uncivilized he cculd beat or im- 
prison her; but reasoning is useless, entreaties fail, 
and commands are despised; so that constant and 
humiliating submission is the only eseape from dis- 
graceful family broils. This is the kind of slavery 
to which many a refined and honorable man has 
been subjected. Women also have abused their 
power as step-mothers, as slave-mistresses, and not 
unfrequently in governing their own children. This 
is the kind of slavery also by which capitalists can 
tyrannize over the laboring poor. 

Which sex has the most power thus to tyrannize 
over dependents can never be accurately settled ; but 
it is certain that it is not laws that are to remedy 
the evils, but rather that love to God and man which 
it is woman’s especial duty to secure by the family 
training of our race. 

The rules of Christ’s religion have been found by 
experience to be the surest guide in the difficulties 
of the family state. But in the family as in the civil 
state, the root of the difficulty is that those to whom 
the power of control is given have used it for selfish 
gratification instead of the “best good of all con- 
cerned.” In those families that come the nearest to 
following the self-sacrificing example of Jesus Christ 
the husband “honors” the wife as the delicate and 
“weaker vessel” needing tender care, loves her as 
himself, and accounts her happiness as equal in value 
to his own. Moreover, he is required by the Divine 
precept to “love her as Christ loved the Church ;” 
that is he is to “suffer” for and with her in order to 
support, elevate, and ennoble her. The father is to 
set the example of self-sacrificing love and devotion, 
and this makes the duty of obedience only a pleas- 
ure. 

Under such parents each boy is trained for his 
future position by labor and sacrifice for his mother 
and sisters. It isthe brother who is to do the hard- 
est and most disagreeable work, to face the storms, 
and perform the most laborious drudgeries. And 
in the home circle he is always to give his mother 
and sisters precedence in all comforts and conve- 
niences. The great difficulty in the matter of the 

subordinate station of woman has been that the duty 
of wives to obey their husbands has been more 
strenuously urged than the obligations of the hus 
band to self-sacrificing love “as Christ loved the 
Church.” 

In Christian countries women are guarded by law 
from the abuse of husbands,or,if not wholly protected, 
the woman, in most cases, can escape from tyranty 
by separation. In this country no woman can be 
abused as are slaves without a chance of protection 
from the civil law. 

There is no doubt that there are many wrongs 
against woman to be redressed by better laws, and 
this is true of many children, servants, apprentices, 
paupers, and especially those classes who are ground 
down by the power given to wealth. But it mut 
be remembered that our law-makers are husbands, 
fathers, brothers, and lovers, and then that women 
have a power of appeal to the law-making pow 
given to no other oppressed class. All that is 
needed in a country like ours is for women to decide 
what they deem necessary for their own best good 
and that of their children, and wnite in asking for t. 
And if those who are now agitating to end the rel 
tive subordination of woman in the family and stat 
would direct equal energies and benevolence in th¢ 
right direction, they would soon gain all the sul 
stantial good they desire, and far more speedily tha? 
they will attain the law-making power and civil 
offices. 

There are certain departments of civil managewe2" 
that seem to demand the regulating influence of ¥” 





|men; such as the management of schools, the yatie 
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ous administrations of benevolence, and the regula- 
tion of penal institutions. In all these, women should 
be appointed by civil authority to act with men, and 
our legislators would much more readily be led to 
frame laws for this purpose than to give the law- 
making power to women. 

Indeed, it is certain that men will not resign polit- 
ical power and civil offices to woman, even if justice 
requires it, till the majority of men are both just and 
generous. And whenever that time arrives, every- 
thing that law can do will be done by such a major- 
ity for the best good of all the daughters of the 
State. No enactments or constitutions can alter the 
fact that men are “the higher power” of the State ; 
and should they consent to receive woman as an 
equal in civil government, it would be very much as 
a father allows his child to hold the reins of a horse, 
well knowing that in any emergency they can be re- 
sumed, 

As civilization and wealth have increased, mar- 
riage has become less sought, while emigration, com- 
pining with this and other causes, has greatly in- 
creased the number of unsupported women. The 
ballot is not so sure a remedy for the resulting evils 
as the opening of new avenues to independence, such 
as are suitable to woman, and there are many. Every 
woman should be trained to some profession by 
which she may earn a home and income, and thus 
she will not be tempted to mercenary marriage or 
debasing vice. 

If civil society ever reach that perfected ideal 
of intelligence and virtue predicted by Revela- 
tion, all men will seek to establish a family. 
And then—if every department of the family state 
be carried out by well educated and well-paid 
women; if the schools for young children be in 
the hands of women, and the offices of the higher 
institutions of education be shared equally by men 
and women; if all institutions for the sick, the in- 
sane, and the criminal have offices equally shared by 
men and women—there will be no women remaining 
to engage in political affairs. If this be so, the at- 
tempt to introduce women to general civil manage- 
ment and offices tends to rob the family state and 
the institutions of benevolence and reform of some 
of their most important managers. 

It is probable that the advocates of female suffrage 
are not aware that their success would involve an 
act of oppression bearing heavily on a large class of 
benevolent and intelligent women. This class are those 
who feel that women are suffering great wrongs and 
disabilities, but that the true remedy is not in tempt- 
ing them to assume man’s responsibilities, but rather 
to increase the honor and emoluments of all employ- 
ments that sustain the family state, especially by in- 
creased scientific and practical training for these du- 
ties. They feel that woman’s true profession demands 
as much intellectual talent and as much scientific 
training as any of the most honored professions of 
the other sex. For woman’s duties more is required 
in earied directions, and less in extensive investiga- 
tions in some one direction, than is needed in most 
professions for men; so that the appropriate training 
of women would tend more directly to secure a well- 
balanced mind than courses heretofore marked out 
for the other sex. Woman's profession has been dis- 
honored by neglect of the scientific and practical train- 
ing for its high duties, and, as the consequence, its 
most sacred and most difficult ministries are widely 
held by the ignorant, the incompetent, and the un- 
scrupulous. 

In this view of the case, the most important effort 
which women should unite to secure is to raise the 
honor and emolument of their own profession so as 
to tempt intelligent and accomplished women to seek 
it, instead of leading them out of it to manage pub- 
lic affairs. Opening the honors and excitements of 
political life would operate as a most disastrous 
drain on forces now so much needed to sustain the hon- 
or and duties of the family state. At the same time 
it would impose increased and oppressive responsi- 
bilities on a noble class of women who already feel 
overtaxed. For, should the destinies of the public 
commonwealth be placed under the control of wo- 
men, this is the very class whose conscience and in- 
tellect would be most severely taxed. To them thesa 
enlarged duties would be an undesired and oppres- 
sive burden. And it is hoped that the fathers of 
the republic will not enforce such obligations on this 

Class of women, unless it is made unmistakably clear 
that a majority are willing to assume them. 

‘There have been some topics introduced into this 
discussion which have no necessary connection with 
it. As: Whether it is not as proper for a woman 
to speak to an audience as to sing in choir or con- 
cert—whether Scripture does not warrant her acting 
a8 a teligious teacher—whether she may not enter 
i lawful ,business that will defend her from pov- 
ee ; ee — queries may be answered affirmatively, 
Pye “ € common-sense principle be binding, that 
ve pai at customs should apportion the heavy 
the li “en work and civil government to secure 
sleeaad rg = in-door work to woman, as best 
aban € qualifications of the two sexes. There 
ean ioe. when men must tend infants and 
jars seine ro when women must hold ploughs 
society sh ships; but the laws and customs of 

Y should not be framed with reference to such 


€xceptional cases, Yet it would be well, both in the 


Yand school, if both boys and gitls were trained | 


to meet emergencies which in a new country must 
often occur when men and women must exchange 
work, ' 

Although views like the preceding will probably reg- 
ulate the decisions of our law-makers, it is but an act 
of justice to recognize the elevated character and be- 
nevolent motives of most of those who are leaders in 
seeking woman-suffrage. And the discussions thus 
excited have proved of very much value in securing 
more attention to the disabilities and sufferings of 
woman and in devising modes of remedy. The laws 
of several States have been greatly improved by this 
agitation; and if equal energy and benevolence be 
rightly and continuously directed, all the wrongs of 
woman will soon be remedied and all her rights se- 
cured, 








THE PATIENCE OF HOPE. 
—_~——- 
BY M. O. J. 
—_p-—__—- 
Thou mayst not limit to a day 
The prayers that from thy bosom swell ; 
Trust to thy God the time and way, 
Assured ‘‘ He doeth all things well.” 


But when His purpose is made known, 
And when the door wide-open stands, 

With heart sure stayed on Him alone, 
Rouse to the action He demands. 


Not idly sitting in the sun 

Brings promised blessings from above ; 
But patient, daily duty done, 

All in His strength and for His love. 


For Jacob's ladder, round by round, 
Rises from earth to meet the sky ; 

There angels, as of old, are found, 
And we must climb who cannot fly. 


O faithful workers! all is well— 
Lift your worn faces to the light. 
Though in the valley yet you dwell, 
The morning breaks upon the height ! 








LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 
——_~>— 
CHURCH DISHONESTY. 
——@——_—. 
Mg Dear Editor: 

I had the privilege of attending, the other even- 
ing, a special meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Calvary Presbyterian Church at Wheat-hedge. It 
was, in fact, convened at my request. I have the 
honor to be, as I think I have heretofore intimated, 
a member of the Committee on Supply. Ihave been 
agitating the subject of anincrease of salary. Our 
committee are fully agreed that we cannot obtain a 
pastor for less than $1,500, and, I add as a minority 
report, a parsonage. The salary heretofore has been 
$1,200. Some of the committee were in favor of 
assuming the responsibility and telling candidates 
that we would pay $1,500. This was Mr. WHEa- 
ToNn’s advice. “Go ahead,” said he; “the church 
will back you.” But when I asked him if he would 
stand responsible for the deficit if the church did 
not “back” us, he declined. Without a responsible 
backer I declined to “ go ahead.” So a meeting of 
the Board of Trustees was called. The Supply Com- 
mittee met with them. JAMES WHEATON, Esq., 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, was in the chair. 

On behalf of the Supply{Committee I stated the 
object for which the Board was convened. The 
church had hitherto paid $1,200 salary. It was 
quite inadequate. No one doubted that. It was 
impossible to get such a man as the church needed 
for less than $1,500. Could we offer that amount in 
ourinformal conference? Would the Board sustain 
us ? 

Upon this there was an informal expression of 
opinion all round the Board. Mr. Wuearton led the 
way. He had no doubt on the subject. We must 
have a minister, a good minister, a live, wide-awake, 
practical man. Such men were in demand. If one 
could not be got for $1,200, we must pay $1,500. 
That was the way in which he managed railroads; and 
business was business, whether in church or railroad. 
Not pretending to bea saint, he naturally took a 
worldly view of the matter; but he at least tried to 
conduct worldly matters on equitable principles. It 
was certainly true that the laborer was worthy of his 
hire. 

So, in substance, JAMES WHEATON, Esq., Chairman 
Board of Trustees, etc. etc.; and so, in substance, 
said they all. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. WHEaTon, “this is 
just what Lexpected; yes, let me say, just what I 
was sure of. In fact, I told Mr. Laicus he might 
depend on having $1,500 a year; but he was not satis- 
fied with my assurance—he wanted yours. I hope 
he is satisfied.” 

“Excuse me,” said I, “if I seem unreasonable, but 
I am not satisfied ; and I should have been certainly 
so with Mr. WHEaTon’s assurance. I never doubted 
that he was good for $1,500 a year. But, in dealing 
with a church board, to be frank,I want to know 
where the money is coming from. Pray, Mr. Treas- 
urer, what was our income last year from pew- 
rents ?” 

The Treasurer murmured something about not 
having his accounts. 

“In round numbers,” said I. 

“ Between twelve and thirteen hundred dollars.” 

“ And our expenses ?” 

“ Not far from sixteen hundred dollars,” 











“ And, pray, how,” continued I, “was the deficit 
made up ?” 

A part, it appears, was made up by a special sub- 
scription, and a part is still due as floating debt, and 
part went in to increase the mortgage. Perhaps I 
would remember the meeting in the fall at Mr 
WuHeEaton’s house. 

I did remember it very well. But I was anxious 
that other gentlemen should not forget it. 

“ And now, gentlemen,” saidI, “you propose to 
add three hundred dollars to that annual deficit. 
Where is the money to come from ?” 

There was a momentary silence. The question 
was evidently anew one. Apparently not a member 
of the Board had considered it. At length one gen- 
tleman suggested that we must raise the pew rents. 
This brought an indignant protest from Deacon §., 
who is a strong advocate of the free-pew system. 
“Never,” said he, “ with my consent. Any pew-rent 
is bad enough. Trafficking in the Gospel is abom- 
inable at best. It shuts out the poor. Worse than 
that, it shuts out the godless, tle irreligious, the pro- 
fane—the very men we want to catch. The pew- 
rents are too high now. We must not raise them.” 

The Treasurer also added a mild protest. The 
pew-holders would not stand it. 

“What do you say, Mr. WHEATON,” said I. 

“Say ?” said he; “why, I say you cannot carry on 
a church on the same principles on which you carry 
on a railroad ora bank. Itisa different affair al- 
together. You must trust the Lord for something. 
I think that we can safely trust Him to the amount 
of three hundred dollars at least. Where’s your 
faith ?” 

“Making false promises and trusting the Lord to 
fulfill them isn’t faith,” said Deacon 8. 

“T say, Jim,” said Squire H., “you trust him for 
your interest money—that will set us all right.” 

There was a little laugh at the suggestion. Mr. 
Wueaton holds a mortgageon the church. He did 
not take kindly to this practical application of the 
doctrine of faith. 

“Oh, well,” said he, “we can raise it somehow. 
Never fear. A good minister will draw in and fill 
up ourempty pews. Then inthe summer we must 
manage to bleed the boarders a little more freely. 
It won’t hurt them. What with a concert, ora fair, 
or a subscription, or a little extra effort on our plate 
collections, we can manageit, I have no doubt.” 

“For my part,” said I, “I agree with one of the 
gentlemen, who told us early in this discussion that 
we must carry on church affairs on business princi- 
ples. I don’t see any business principles in agreeing 
to pay money which we hay: not got and don’t 
know where to get. I will not be a party to getting 
a minister here on—excuse the term—false pretences ; 
onthe assurance that we can pay him $1,500 a year 
when it is a hard matter to pay him $1,200. There 
are ten of us here. I will put my name down now 
for $30, if the rest will do the same. If the Lord 
sends us the $300, orif the ladies raise it by a fair, 
or if Mr. WHEaTox gets up a concert, or the sum- 
mer boarders come ,to our rescue, we shall have 
nothing to pay. Ifnone of these things happen, the 
minister will not have it all to lose.” 

The matter was eventually settled in that way. 
We raised a contingent fund of $250 then and there, 
which we have since made up to $400. So that now 
we can offer $1,500 a year with a clear conscience. 

I resolved to write you an account of our meeting 
and to beg you to call the attention of Christian 
laymen to this species of church dishonesty. To 
promise without means of performance isa sure road 
not only to bankruptcy but, to a dishonorable one. 
It is a road, however, which churches travel to an 
extent that covers the cause of Protestant Chris- 
tianity with shame. 

My friend Mr. JoweTtT, the broker, assures me 
that it is very hard—almost impossible—to get a 
loan on church property. Capitalists are loath to 
foreclose a church. It is always an unpopular act. 
And churches take advantage of this fact and are 
notoriously slack in paying their interest. 

Contractors tell me that they would rather build 
Roman Catholic than Protestant churches. In the 
former case they deal with one man—the priest. 


‘|He makes the contracts, approves the work, and 


pays the bills. In the other case they deal with 
committees, and never know whom to hold responsi- 
ble for the funds. My friend, Mr. Harpcap, is a 
case in point. He did the carpenterwork in some 
repairs on the Baptist church here last summer. 
When he got through he carried in his bill to the 
President of the Board of Trustees. The President 
referred him to the Treasurer. The Treasurer re- 
ported no funds and referred him to the Chairman 
of the Building Committee. The Chairman of the 
Building Committee explained that it was his busi- 
ness to supervise the building, not to raise the 
funds, and sent him back to the President. It was 
not till Mr. Harpcapr, whose stock of patience is 
small, threatened the church with a mechanics’ 
lien that the remedy was forthcoming. 

This injustice is the greatest and most scandalous 
in the treatment to which the churches subject their 
ministers. That ministers are subjected to hardships 
is a matter of no consequence. So are other people. 
It is the injustice, the absolute and indefensible in- 
justice, the promising to pay their meagre salaries 
and then not paying even those—the obtaining of 


———— 
their gervices under false pretences—that I complain 
of. If I were a minister I never would accept a call 
without knowing thoroughly the income and the ex- 
penditure of the church. 

As I write there lies before me a letter from my 
late pastor. He wants to borrow $300 for a few 
weeks. His Board of Trustees are thus much behind- 
hand in the first quarter’s payment. He hasnot the 
means to pay his rent. The duty of the Board in 
such a case is very evident. The very least they 
can do is to share in providing temporarily for the 
exigency. The very most which a mean Board could 
do would be to ask the minister to unite with them 
in paying up the deficiency. In fact, he who is least 
able to do it has to carry it all. Nobody else will 
trust the church. He has to trust it for hundreds 
of dollars. And then when his grocer and his land- 
lord and his tailor go unpaid, men shrug their 
shoulders and say, pityingly, “Oh! he’s a minister, 
he is not trained to business habits.” And the world 
looks on in wonder and in silent contempt to see 
the Christian Church carrying on its business in a 
manner the flagrant dishonesty of which would 
close the doors of any bank, deprive any insurance 
company of its charter, and drive any broker in 
Wall street from the Brokers’ Board. 

I should like to preach one sermon to a congre- 
gation composed entirely of church trustees and 
church wardens, or to write a tract to be distributed 
exclusively to them. The text would be, “ Provide 
things honest in the sight of all men.” 

Yours, &c., 

Wheat-hedge, N. Y. 


Larcus, 
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WAS NOAH AN OLD BACHELOR? 
—_~—_——. 
BY AN INQUIRER. 
—_@———. 

Apam was ahundred and thirty years old when he 
begat Sern (Ge. v. 3); but ere this there had been 
two births and a murder in the world, for Eve said: 
“God hath appointed me another seed instead of 
ABEL whom CAIN slew” (Ge. iv. 25). In those days 
when Paradise was not long lost, and men lived 
about a thousand years, it probably took them long- 
er to attain their growth. Taking a century now to 
equal a millennium then, a boy of twelve would stand 
for a boy of a hundred and twenty before the Flood. 
Assuming that Carn and ABEL were but mere lads 
when the one killed the other, we are taken pretty 
far back toward the year one, when our first pa- 
rents were made and married. And this shows us 
that the case of Apam as far as his age at his mar- 
riageis concerned, was entirely exceptional, for he 
was married as soon as he was made (Ge. v. 1, 2); 
and itis useless now, as well as irrelevant, to reflect 
that he was unmade almost immediately after. 

Leaving the exception and seeking for the rule, 
we are met by the following facts: SrTH was mar- 
ried and had a son when he was a hundred and five 
years old (Ge. v. 6) ; Enos attained the same digni- 
ty at ninety (Ge. v. 9); Carnan at seventy (Ge. v. 
12); MAHALALEEL at sixty-five (Ge. v. 15); JARED 
at a hundred and sixty-two (Ge. v. 18); Enocu at 
sixty-five (Ge. v. 21); MernuseLan at a hundred 
and eighty-seven (Ge. v. 25); and Lamecn, the fa- 
ther of our hero, ata hundred and eighty-two (Ge. 
v. 28). 

From Sets to Lamecu, both included, the aver- 
ageage at which the antedeluvians became fathers 
was a hundred and fifteen years and three-quarters ; 
while the average length of their lives, Enocn be- 
ing excluded on account of his translation, was nine 
hundred and four and two-sevenths. It follows then 
that the average time which preceded their attain- 
ment of paternity stood to the average length of their 
lives about as one to eight. 

But in Noaun’s case it was far otherwise. He lived 
singly or childless for five hundred years—about 
eight times as long as Enocu, who, for an antedelu- 
vian, married young, and about thrice as long as 
JARED, MeTHUSELAH or LaAmEcH who were pretty 
far advanced before they were “ blessed wi’ bairns.” 
The proportion of one to eight is changed in the 
case of Noa toabout one totwo! This vast dif- 
ference shows clearly that Noan must have been 
either a very old bachelor when he was married, or 
that he must have been childless for three or four 
hundred years! As the latter supposition seems 
incredible, we may fancy how his marriage surprised 
his friends after he had remained so long single. 
Perhaps it mortified his relations, and it may be 
that his neighbors said that he was foolish to think 
of such a thing, and that he was proving himself in 
his dotage. We must remember that they were very 
whowicked in those days. And thescandal-mongers 
were dtowned by divine judgment a hundred years 
afterwards must have been greatly excited; for ifhe 
did not marry a widow, or some one three or four 
centuries younger than himself, the bride must have 
been regarded as a confirmed old maid before the 
engagement was made public. And then if she were 
on the fair side of a hundred, how they could talk of 
the shameful disparity of ages; or if she were a 
widow, they would be indignant at her for beguil- 
ing Noau into trouble at his time of life. By the 
way, we have no record of the ages of the women 
who lived before the Flood ; nor eyen of their names. 








They were probably of so little account that they 
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were not worth mentioning; or this may be a Jew- 
ish peculiarity—not divinely significant because not 
divinely inspired—and all the worse for the Jews. 
It is possible that Noa had children before he was 
half a millennium old, and that they were not men- 
tioned because they were girls; but this would in- 
volve their early death by “ natural causes” (which 
would have been unnatural then) or by drowning in 
the Deluge. And this supposition must also be re- 
jected. 
LameEcH must often have congratulated himself 

that he did not depend upon Noau for successors 
(Ge. vy. 80), for he was six hundred and eighty-two 
years old before he had the pleasure of dandling 
Snuu, Ham, or JaPHET on his knee. We are re- 
minded by this homelike picture that if the life of 
their grandfather had not been unaccountably shorter 
than that of any of his predecessors (ENocu of 
course excepted), he would have perished in the 
Flood, unless he had been admitted into the Ark 

The old gentleman would have been seven hundred 
and eighty-two years old when the fountains of the 
great deep were opened if he had not died five 
years previously, a hundred and eighteen years 
younger than any of his ancestors, and five years be- 
fore his father, MeruvusELan. It is also remarkable 
that both of these ancients were alive when “God 
said unto Noau (the son of one and the grandson of 
the other), make thee an ark of gopher wood ;” but 
nothing was said about either of them. And yet, 
if this order was given 120 years before the Flood 
(Ge. vi. 3), neither SHem, Ham, nor JAPHET was 
born, not to say married, when the following words 
were uttered: “But with thee will I establish my 
covenant and thou shalt come into the ark, thou and 
thy sons and thy wife and thy son’s wives with 
thee.” The floodcame in Noan’s six hundredth 

year (Ge. vii. 11); the warning was given a hundred 

and twenty years previously (Ge. vi. 3), when he was 
four hundred and eighty years old, twenty years be- 

fore his children were born (Ge. v. 32), and probably 

more than a century before they were married. In- 

deed their nuptials must have been celebrated very 

soon before the Flood, or else they were all childless, 

for none of them took any children with them into 

the ark (1 Pe. iii. 20). The commentators would 

say that the Divine announcement to Noau, while 

threatening vengeance on a wicked world, was also 

at once a promise of personal safety te him, and a 

prophecy of his marriage, and of the birth, the 

marriage, and the preservation of his three sons with 

their wives; also that God knew that Lamecn 

would die, and that it was of no use to mention 

him; or that he was a wicked man and was gra- 

ciously treated in so escaping the flood; and that 

his father’s fate (vide Was Mathuselah drowned ?) was 
intended to be a mystery. But then the commenta- 

tors for the most part have not learned the safest 

and the easiest way of escaping from difficulties— 

namely, to acknowledge them, and to leave them 

alone. At all events, the probabilities indicate that 

when Noau was married he was too old a bachelor 

to be a young husband. But let us hope that nei- 

ther he nor Mrs. Noau was any the less happy on 

that aceount. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
—_—>——_—_. 
ENJOYMENT IN CHRIST. 
——<4—————— 
Fripay Eventxe, Feb. 11, 1870. 


There are, in every genuine Christian experience, 
two codrdinate tendencies which God has established, 
which he respects, and which, if we are wise, we shall 
always consider in any attempt to analyze our experi- 
ence as Christians. One is the nature with which God 
endows each particular person; and the other is that 
special grace, that divine working-power of the Holy 
Ghost which concerns itself with that nature. 

The first may be illustrated by reference to the dis- 
ciples. Marrnew, apparently, was a business man. 
From extreme antiquity, his Gospel has been called the 
bodily Gospel ; that is to say, the Gospel of the body of 
Christ, or of Christ’s outward life, as a plain man 
would see it. But you will find in the Gospel of Jonn 
an entirely different style of mind—one as interior and 
»piritual as Matraew’s is exterior and bodily, or ma- 
lctial. ‘iuere was, you will find, a great difference in 
Christ's own estimate of the disciples. Whenever 
there was anything to be done, Prrer, Jamzs and 
JoHN were the three that he selected—persons that 
seemed to be by their nature more in sympathy with 
him; that understood him. He could work with them 
more facilely than with any of the others. When he 
went to heal Jarrvs’ daughter, Perer, James and Joun 
‘went with him. When he went to the top of the 
mountain of transfiguration, these disciples went with 
him. And they accompanied him on other occasions. 

‘Our Master did not transform the twelve disciples so 
what they were all alike in graces and dispositions and 

temperaments. ©. tue contrary, they represented very 
different Combinations, and were accepted just as they 
were. After the day of Pentecost, when the divine 
grace Was manifested, when the Holy Ghost was given 
forth, all the disciples seemed alike in one respect. 
ted Were all courageous, all energetic, all profoundly 
! pressed with the reality of the invisible, and all will- 
ing to shed their blood, to lay Gown their lives, for the 
cause of Christ; and yet, there was a great difference 
“between one and another. There was a great differ- 
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ence in their ways of working, according to the differ- 
ence in their temperaments and dispositions. And that 
difference was not obliterated. ’ 

Now, there is this element of difference in all people. 
Some are quick; some are slow; some are very 
thoughtful; some do not think, but feel; some feel 
with one part of their nature, and some with another— 
some with their conscience, some with their affections, 
some with their taste, and some with ;their veneration. 
You are chorded differently; and when the divine 
grace falls upon a soul it does not always fall upon the 
same kind of soul. It falls upon all generally alike ; 
but each one bas an individuality of its own. And it 
is to me one of the glories of the work of grace in this 
world, that each man has a separate portraiture, a sep- 
arate history, a separate record, a separate testimony, 
that is not paralleled by any other. 

Now, there are a great many persons who, by nature, 
do not seem to know how to make much enjoyment. 
Joy-making does not seem to be their tendency. There 


ness, rather than joy. They are unhappy. I suppose 
there are some persons who are physically constituted so 
that they are out of harmony with themselves all their 
lives. Sometimes it is the father, and sometimes it is 
the mother that is manifested in the child; and I have 
seen father and mother both struggling in the same 
child, discordant faculties being in juxtaposition. God 
would probably say, if he were to speak to such a per- 
son, ‘* The duty of your life is, by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, the truth, and your own will, to harmon- 
ize all parts of your being—to hold in check the evil, 
and bring up the good, and make yourself, by and by, 
musical, and so joyful.” But in the beginning, even 


nature remains with him. 

Then there are others who are exquisitely alive to the 
very sentiment of enjoyment. When there is the 
slightest excitement, they go off like a chime of bells; 
and people look at them and say, ‘‘ How eminent their 
grace is!” when probably they do not put forth as 
much effort in a whole year as some quieter brother or 
sister does in a single week or month. One is made so 
thathe easily becomes joyful. Another is made so that 
it requires great stress and pressure to develop such a 
result in him. 

We are, therefore, to make allowance on one side 
and on the other. We are not to be conceited, and 
suppose ourselves to be eminent in Christian life be- 
cause we come into that life with great facility, and 
are made happy by it; nor are we to suppose that oth- 
ers are not Christians because it is hard for them to 
come into a Christian life, and because they are not 


in general men will have as much enjoyment ‘as they 
deserve. 


such effort as should accompany that faith, will find 
himself filled with the Spirit of God, with a sense of 


redeeming love to his soul. 

I am one of those persons that enjoy easily. I kin- 
dle at a touch, almost. My experience, therefore, 
would be no measure for that of some of you. Yet 
there are certain parts of the experience that I have 
had which may contain hints that will be valuable to 
you. 

In the first place, I never have been able to experi- 
ence any enjoyment when my mind was under the in- 
fluence of all manner of basilar instincts. I have never 
been able, when my mind was clouded with selfishness, 
when I was dwelling in the region of pride, and when 
I felt as big as an’ Egyptian pyramid, and as cold,—I 
have never, at such a time, been able to experience the 
warmth of divine grace in my soul, any more than the 
warmth of the sun could be felt by a man in the mid- 
die of one of the pyramids of Ezypt. I never have 
been able to feel the shining of Christ’s love upon my 
heart when I was under the dominion of pride and sel- 
fishness. I never, when I had transgressed the laws of 
nature, could come into communion with Christ. That 
is to say, I never can enjoy Christ when I have-over- 
eaten; or when I have eaten or drank the wrong 
things, so that my stomach is out of order; or when I 
have slept till Iam stupid; or when I have worked at 
unreasonable hours, or unduly. The way to find God 
is not by breaking his natural laws. And do not think 
that the mind, under such circumstances, can come 
into intimate relations with the Lord Jesus Christ. 


I was reading, last week, a very interesting account 
given by Dr. Keatince of what he saw in Rome, 
where persons are actually hurried from life, and never 
see the light of the sun or a human face again, and tor- 
ment themselves in order to accelerate death. And it 
is the testimony of those who are informed on the sub- 
ject, that such persons are never happy. They are al- 
ways looking forward toa time when they expect to 
be happy; but in this life, while setting at naught 
every ordinance of God in every faculty and organ of 
the body, they are never happy. 

Now, there are multitudes of persons that set at 
naught God's ordinances, in the way they live; and 
they cannot, while pursuing such a course, be in the 
enjoyment of high Christian states. You cannot gour- 
mandize at dinner, and then have a sweet season of 
communion with Christ. You cannot set aside the 
great laws of moderation and temperance, and yet be 
in a truly Christian frame of mind, and happy in the 
enjoyment of the Saviour. 

I have found, also, that I never had any great success 
in rising into the love of Christ by merely wishing it, 
if I may so express myself, on an empty stomach of the 
mind. If I want to rise into the presence of the Lord 





Jesus Christ, so as to haye s sweet enjoyment of him, 


are some persons who seem to me to be makers of sad- | 


God’s grace does not transform such a person: his old 


made as happy by it as we think they ought to be. But | 
let me say that, while we are to make this allowance, | is there, ready to run, and pushing and trying to get out 


Christ stands saying to every accepted 
soul, ‘‘ According to thy faith be it unto yeu.” Each)| need. I sometimes wake up in the night oppressed 
one will receive Christ according to that which he has | with care and various thoughts; and I am always con- 
in him ; and each one, according to his own faith, and scious of a present help in the time of need. God sees 
| me, God loves me, Christ is near me as a refuge, and 
| my soul runs in and is at rest. 

the presence of Christ, and above all, a sense of Christ’s 


I have to feed myself with those truths which will 
bring Christ very sensibly near to me, and in such as- 
pects as shall make me love him. 

But I never have failed in one thing—I never in my 
life have come to myself; I never have felt how im- 
perfect I was, and how much of that imperfection was 
sin ; I never have felt how low my imagination ranged, 
and how imperfectly I exercised the capacities that 
God had given me; I never have felt how I had mis- 
treated the Spirit, and how ignoble I had been toward 
Christ, and how far below the point of honor my whole 
life was in respect to the Saviour; I never have had 
what the old divines call a ‘soul-humbling view” of 
myself, that there did not rise in my mind a sense of 


these things, and many more, he should take me, and 
love me, when I did not love him, or should love me 
.a great deal when I gave to him the least modicum of 
affection, and should continue to love me so that by his 
long-suffering love I was sustained in life. And when 
| I have come to a sense of the wonderful magnanimity 





| and love of Christ toward me, notwithstanding my im- 
| perfection and weakness; my soul has sprung up in 
| gratitude and adoration and love to him. 
| There is no such rainbow as that which you see when 
the sun is right behind you, and you are looking at the 
| storm that has gone over you and is sweeping away, 
| and you are looking upon the back of it. 
| When one can get his sins to move away before him, 
and can get the Son of righteousness to shine behind 
him, what a glory spans the view. The glory is of God 
| himself; and it is the contrasting cf one’s self with God 
| that sometimes brings out the most affecting, the most 
| blessed, the most satisfying of all love. 
Then I find myself very easily kindled by others’ ex- 
| pressions of affection. There is where hymns and 
| psalms comein. The best ones are crystalized expe- 
|riences. They are the unauthoritative revelations of 
| God to the soul of what Christ has done for men. We 
| have, in harmonious numbers, the ripest and best ex- 
periences of the best natures in the world. We have 
them in forms that, like cherubs, will hover and fly as 
|long aslife endures among us. And the reading of 
| these is peculiarly exciting, in my case, to divine love. 
| But the question now returns, ‘‘How much of the 
| time do you experience the sense of Christ’s love ?” 
Well, I can say that it is neverfar away. The love of 
Christ is to me precisely what my piano is. It is not 
playing all day; but it is there, and the moment I have 
a leisure moment it is ready to give forth sweet sounds. 
It is full of music, and only needs that some one should 
touch the keys. The love of Christ to me is like the 
Ridgewood water in my house. The water is not run- 
ning all the time; but the moment I turn the faucet it 





|in the ntmost abundance. 
I carry about with me a present help in the time of 


But then, there come special moods, states of exalta- 
tion, in which this latent love, as it were, flames up 
and develops itself more perfectly. These are expe- 
riences which no one carries perpetually. I think you 
will find, if you examine yourself, that you never carry 
one feeling all the time through the day. I do not 
think a mother, however tender she may he, though her 
child is not out of her sight from morning till evening, 
is in the act of love half the time. She would say, 
‘*¢ There is not a minute in which I am not loving my 
child.” It is true that there is not a moment when she 
is not under the remote influence of love; but half the 
time it is in the form of thought rather than of emo- 
|tion. You are mending the child’s dress; you are 
| thinking what you will do for the child; you occupy 
your time in doing it ; and there are a thousand things 
in which volition and intellection are directly or indi- 
;rectly connected with this great central idolatry of 
| love. 
| And in the most eminent Christian experiences there 
|is never what might be called a steady running emotion. 
| Emotions, in their very nature, are occasional—are in- 
|termitting. Other feelings are constantly coming in. 
| There is perpetual change in our states of mind. Now 
‘it is thought ; now it is remembrance ; now it is thank- 
| fulness; now it is joy; now it is love. There is a con- 
| tinuous shifting of experiences in the soul. 

If, therefore, you are seeking for a monochcrd that 
shall run through the day, and through every hour and 
; moment of the day, and if you are seeking to have that 
| monochord love, you are seeking that which is true to 
nobody, and cannot be true to enybody. And so Christ 
says, With wonderful meaning, “If ye love me”— 
what? Be enthusiastic? Show it in rapture? Be full of 
|joy? No. ‘‘If ye love me, keep my commandments.” 








‘* Hereby we know that we love him, if we keep His 


| 
| commandments.” Christ accepts the keeping His com- 


| mandments, obedience in things which please Him, in 
| lieu of love in the form of emotion. : 
And yet with all this, there will be unaccountable 
experiences. There isa great part of the sphere that 
the mind traverses which we can account for. We 
see that certain resultsare divine; but they are divine 
results produced by the use of our natural faculties. 
And yet I believe that the Spirit of God acts directly 
| upon the human soul by ways of its own, for which 
| we have no tests, and to which we can apply no phi- 
|losophy. The only thing we know about it is that in 
| order to be divine it must always be an excitement 
which works in the divine direction—in the dircction 
of love. I believe that God gives men hours which are 
filled with “‘joy unspeakable,” and are “full of glory.” 
I believe that God gives men a peace ‘‘ which passeth 
all understanding.” I believe it is the privilege of 








what the Lord Jesus Christ must be, that, knowing all | 





to be caught up as it were into the very seventh heaven 
and to see sights and hear sounds which are unrepory, 





ble, unutterable. 

If, then, we are living near to Christ in the fulfi. 
ment of duty, and are keeping ourselves free fro, 
every known cause of offence to Him, we shall reap ay 
abundant harvest of joy and peace ; and over and abo, 
that, we shall be blessed as it were with unexpecs 
dividends. There is sometime a business that in sg, 
| sons of great prosperity, not only pay its regular ten 
| per cent., but every year or two surprises the stoci, 
holders by dividing up numberless thousands of dolig, 
over and above what they expected. And I belie; 
God pays dividends every day, or week, or month. 85 
the case may be, of rich, ripe, rare experiences to thow 


| who keep their souls pure and near and open to the gi. 


| vine grace. 
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Jamaica. 


ing at Sag Harbor. 
the churches at Aguebogue, Jamesport, Patchogue, an} 


HOME NEWS. 


—Many of thevillages on Long Island are blessed yj:) 
The 2d inst. was observed as a day of fa. 
There have been large additions ; 


10 


— In sermon lately delivered by the Rev. Dr. Mongay 


Drx, at Zion Episcopal church, for the benefit of th 
Midnight Mission, he stated that fourteen unfortung: 
women had been lately turned away in a single week 
from the House of Refuge in Amity street because j; 
was not in the power of the trustees to provide fo 
them. The house is now full. 


—A convention will meet at the Broadway Taber. 
nacle in this city on the 2d proximo, at 10 o'clock 
A.M., to arrange for commemorating the two bundrej 
and fiftieth anniversary of the Landing. 
gregational newspaper, college, theological semuary, 
and benevolent society is invited to send a delegate. 
and the invitation comes from the Church of the Pi. 
grimage, of Plymouth, Mass., which is the lineal rep. 
resentative of the Independent Church of Scrooby, 
afterwards of Leyden, and still later of the Vayflwer, 


— There has been during the first week of the new 
Water Street Mission an average attendance of about 
50 perscns, mostly uptown residents. 
rangements for the laundry, etc., are complete it js 
hoped that more of those for whom the mission is spe. 
cially designed will be induced to attend. Eleven 


Every Con. 


When the «. 


preaching services are held under the auspices of the 


New York City Mission every Sunday. 


— The course of lectures in Boston upon Christianity 


of this church. 


vs. Skepticism bas thus far been so well attended that it 
has been found necessary to hold them in Dr. Kinx’s 
Church, one of the largest in the city. 

— The First Presbyterian Church in Newburyport, 
Mass., bas voted to hold a centennial service on Sep- 
tember 30, commemorative of the life of Wuuirriew. 
The celebrated preacher’s remains lie under the pulpit 


— The Brooklyn Association for improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor expended $6,058.46 during the month 
of January last. 


— The pastors of Cincinnati have formed themselves 
into a clerical staff for hospital duty. 
— The General Theological Library at Boston, de- 
signed for the use of Christians of all denominations, 
supplies religious reading to persons at a distance as 


well as to those residing in the city. Its books are now 


in circulation in 52 towns in New England. 
--A home for the aged and helpless is about to be 


started by the Presbyterians of Troy. 
— The Hon. H. R. Revers, the new colored Senator 


from Mississippi, was for two years pastor of the Afr- 


cah Methodist Episcopal Church in St. Louis. 


—A new Reformed Presbyterian Church, to be 


called the Fourth Reformed Church, is to be organized 
in the upper part of the city. It has for a nucleus the 
congregation now worshipping at the Howard roous, 
Sixth avenue. 


— The Episcopalians in Yale College have formed: 
religious society called the Berkeley Association. 

— The Rev. W. P. Paxon reports 1,600 children 
recently gathered by himself into Sunday schools, 2 
the State of Missouri. 


— The Second Congregational Church of Hartford. 


Conn., the Rev. E. P. 


Parker, pastor, celebrates its 


200th anniversary on the 22d and 23d of this month. 
All who have ever been in any way associated with the 


society are invited to be present. 
— About $30,000 have been secured for the erection 


of the Methodist Home for the Aged in Baltimore. 


ee A ey 8 as f 
— An unusual religious interest prevails in several « 


the Presbyterian Churches in Detroit, Mich. ; also, 2 


the Michigan Female Seminary at Kalamazoo. 
—The Congregational Churches of New York, Brook- 


lyn, and vicinity, have been invited to send six dele 
gates each, and their pastors, to a meeting to be held at 
the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church (the Rev. 


side. 





God's people, in his own times and ways, occasionally 





tians of every name into 


HOME CHURCHES. 


When 





Dr. Bupprxeton’s) on the afternoon and evening 
Thursday, the 17th inst., to consider the means of pro- 


moting a closer social union. Mr. Brzcuer will pr 


—The Evangelical Alliance of the United States la* 
week held its second annual meeting in this city, wb 
a report of the past year’s proceedings was reail by Dr. 
Prime, the corresponding secretary, and arrangemen!s 
were made for the Grand Conference to be beld here 
from Sept. 22 to Oct. 3 next. 
evident, the report stated, that there cou 
attendance of delegates from Europe 
plan were carried out, of ho 
autumn, this postponement was determined upon by 
the executive committee, and Dr. Pamir ScnarFr wetl 
as special commissioner to Europe to ensure the at 
ance of representative Evangelical divines. 
plete success in the missions, as we have stated 02 * 
previous occasion, led to a meeting last November, 12 
which Dr. ScuarF explained its results, and a subsct!P- 
tion was commenced for defraying the charges 0 
delegates and the other expenses of the occasion. “" 
last week’s meeting an increase in these estimates ¥* 
announced, and plans were concerted for providing 0! 
them. The subjects for discussion are still in the haD™ 
of the committee, but among the topics already dete! 
mined upon are Christian Union, Christianity 
Antagonists, Religion and Civil Govern 
and Domestic Missions, and Christianity e 
Evil. Auxiliary Alliances have been formed during t¢ 
year in Washington and in Nova Scotia; 
eve of formation in Boston; and it is urged 
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with the United States Alliance and the various — 
es throughout the world in defending and extending re- 
ligious liberty ; in resisting the progress of ee 

nd Infidelity ; in promoting Christian charity ~ me 
operation of all the followers of Christ in all the 
earth.” The officers of the preceding year were Fe. 
elected with the addition of the Rev. Dr. SoHAFF bw _ 
of the Corresponding Secretaries, and the a yr. = 
ELDRIDGE as General Seeretary. The president is the 
Hon. W™. E. Dope, and the board of 21 vice-presi- 
dents, headed by the name of Chief Justice Cuase, 
contains the names of Wm. H. AspINwALL, SONUYLER 
CotFax, JAY Cooke, General O. O. Howarb, a 
SrorER, Henry WiLs0N, and Bishop Simpson ; the Rev. 
S, [nexus Pre, and Dr. Puiti Somarr were chosen 
corresponding secretaries; the Rev. A. ELDRIDGE, gen- 
eral secretary ; the Rev. Drs. Joun M. Ferris and G. 
W. WoopwarD, recording secretaries ; and Mr. Cates 
T. Rows, treasurer. The Executive Committee consists 
of 66 members, and there is a board of between 200 and 
390 councilors. Immediately after the adjournment of 
the meeting of the Alliance, the executive committee 
organized by choosing the Rev. Dr. ScHENCK as its 
permanent Chairman, and made arrangements for send- 
ing a circular letter to the various Evangelical Churches 
of the country, calling for contributions. 

_The Monthly Record, the organ of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Philadelphia, announces a re- 
vival of the association work throughout Pennsylvania, 
where, of Jate years, it has been Janguisbing. _Before 
the State Convention, held Jast November at W illiams- 
port, there existed only 27 associations, of which many 
seemed moribund and 16 bad abandoned their organiza- 
tions. The convention served to inspire many of these 
with new life, and to occasion, during the three months 
since it was held, the formation of 20 new associations, 
while 4 others are arranging the preliminaries of organi- 
zations, and in 26 towns similar efforts are under way. 
A system of country conventions Is being arranged, as 
a means of promoting activity in the work. 

_The National Institute of America is the title of a 
a Roman Catholic educational organization recently 
formed, in Philadelphia, with a view to ‘‘the extension 
of Catholic ideas in the education of the people.” The 
institute is to comprise iwelve schools, each charged 
with a special branch of study, and is to address itself 
to “the cultivation of every species of learning, as 
well as every social, political, and financial interest 
which can be rendered subservient to the cause of the 
Church in America.” 


—The Baptist Educational Commission have sum- 
moned, to assemble in Brooklyn next April, ‘“*a meet- 
ing of such educators and friends of education P 
gathering into itself the widest practicable representa- 
tion from our theological seminaries, universities, 
academies, and education societies, and having for its 
object the consideration of questions of common in- 
terest relating to the character and work of our institu- 
tions of learning, the iicrease and increased intelligence 
of our ministry, and the advancement of education in 
the great body of our people.” The secretary of the 
Commission, in the circular letter with which he 
accompanies the call, explains that ‘it is not a promis- 
cuous meeting, but strictly one of representatives of 
3oards and Faculties to whom the great interests of 
education are officially entrusted.” 


— The scandals respecting the management of the 
Methodist Book Concern in New York, having by no 
means been set at rest by the first investigation and re- 
pert, made some months ago, a new examination was 
instituted. This also being concluded, reports were is- 
sued last week by the majority and the minority of the 
investigating committee that tend to increase the prev- 
alent distrust. The report of the majority, which was 
the first to be published, stated that on the question 
whether either of the agents had been guilty of fraud 
or corruption the vote was unanimously negative; on 
the fraud or corruption of employees in the printing 
department, 11 voted inthe negative while 2 declined 
to vote; on fraud in the binding department, the decis- 
ion was in the negative by a vote of 9 to 4; that ‘‘the 
committee could not find otherwise than that the testi- 
mony not only failed to establish the existence of fraud, 
defalcation, or corruption, but otherwise failed to sus- 
tain the allegation of losses;” and that ‘‘it [the ‘Con- 
cern’] is now ina sound and healthy condition, and 
under such a system of checks and safeguards as guar- 
antee security.” Next day the minority—3 out of 13— 
made public a report couched in very different terms. 
This document states that nothing had come before its 
signers ‘** to relieve our convictions of losses and mis- 
management in the Book Concern, so insufficiently ex- 
pressed in the committee’s report in November last ;” 
that ~‘the book agents, for a series of years, purchased 
a very large part of their paper from or through a mid- 
dieman or paper broker, who represented himself to 
paper manufacturers as controlling the purchase of pa- 
per for the Book Concern” (the middleman being a 
son of one of the agents); that “this method of pur- 
chases appears to us discreditable, and, almost of neces- 
sity, damaging to the house ;” that on one purchase of 
$63,699 worth of paper ‘‘the profit accruing to the 
above named ‘ broker’ was $6,805 0£;” but that they 
can only conjecture what his profits may have been on 
the entire $700,000 worth of paper purchased through 
him; that ‘‘it was in evidence before the committee 
that all the manufacturers and dealers whose testimony 
Was given would have sold to the house directly as 
cueaply as they sold to Mr. J. F. Porrer;” that $20,- 
00 worth of leather and $800 of glue had been pur- 
chased for the binding which cannot be found or ac- 
counted for. Both inside the Methodist Church and 
Without, the impression seems to be general that in the 
conduct of this investigation powerful influences have 
been exerted to stifle inquiry. 

—On the question of lay delegation in the Method- 
t Church, 88 conferences have now voted, casting in 
all 3.211 votes, of which there are in favor of lay del- 
“zation 2,603, against it 608, leaving an excess of 194 


Voles over the three-fourths requisite to the adoption of 
the measure. 


is 


— German Methodists—of whose zeal and liber- 
ality we have had recent occasion to speak—are num- 
bered as follows : 
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Their journal, the Apologist, reaches the very large pro- 
Portionate circulation of 14,000 copies, and among the 


25,866 pupils in their Sunday-s i 
-schools 20,000 copies of 
the German Bell are distributed. 7 


—The ministry of the (German) Reformed Church 
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the large number now included in the United Church of 
Germany : See A 
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—The Scandinavian population of Chicago and the 
Lutheran churches they sustain number as follows : 





Member- 
Population. Churches. ship. 
q 2 (Nor'n Evan. L. Synod)... 3,000 
Norwegians........... 12,0005 1 (Augustana Synod)....... 300 
1 (Independent) etaatteranes boo 
§ 1 (Augustana Synod)....... 3, 

RS ea 10,000 > 1 (Augustana Synod)........ 
a ee 3,000 1(Norwegian E. L. Synod.. 100 
SEs ckdccasdtctann 25,000 7 7,100 


It is said that 3,000 is not too much to allow for those 
who, though not in full membership, recognize the 
Church so far as to attend its ministrations and have 
their infants baptized and their children confirmed ; and 
that quite 1,500 more are Scandinavian Methodists, 
Baptists, or Episcopalians—making a total of 11,600, 
or considerably less than half the Scandinavian popula- 
tion, under religious influences. 

— The Universalist takes exception to our comment 
upon the annual statistics of its Church—viz. ‘that 
so small a gain in our [Its] ministry as 16 ‘isto be called 
a decline if compared with the growth of other de- 
nominations.’ ” Unfortunately the figures are not yet 
attainable by which our estimate shall be sustained or 
refuted. The only church bodies whose returns we 


have for this year and for the last show the following 


growth in their ministry : 
1869. 1870, Incr’se. Per ct. 





announced a month ago by the cable, was enjoined uu- 
der commination of mortal sin. The letters of the 
correspondents still have to do with Infallibility and 
the strength of the movements for and against it— 
topics with which they profess as much weary disgust 
as their readers can feel. The latest statement is that 
the petition for its promulgation stands at 400, that 
against it at 180. It appears, however, that there is 
division among the opposition, there being no fewer 
than four petitions under way, one of which is under 
the auspices of the Spanish prelates, who are described 
as stiff-necked as well as orthodox, and demand that 
the episcopate be admitted to share with the papacy in 
the attribute of Infallibility. Any opposition that can 
come from the bishops will be less potent than that to 
be offered by Count Bismarck, who, if the cable prove 
trustworthy, is seeking the concurrence of the other 


300 | Great Powers with Prussia in a protest against the Syl- 


labus itself. 


—Popular Education is even more deeply involved in 
religious complications in Great Britain than it is here, 
and the interest in the question has been intensified by 
the announcement made by Mr. Forsrer, as if speak- 
ing for the Ministry, that an education bill would be 
introduced by the Government during the session of 
Parliament which has now commenced. Of the na- 
ture of the scheme Mr. Forster only gave glimmer- 
ings, as from a dark Jantern, but he declared his con- 
viction that it must ‘‘command the assent, he would 
not say of all, but of almost all whose real and chief 
object is the education of the country,” and that ‘no 
religious differences must stand in the way of an ele- 
mentary secular education.” He also endorsed Mr. 
Brient'’s opinion that the religious difficulty will be 
found to ‘‘disappear as we come close to it.” From 
which English journals infer that the bill will provide 
for secular education alone, and that religious educa- 
tion will be left to take care of itself as it best may. 
This, undoubtedly, is the only provision which would 
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Guhterians.. 323397 14 3655 | Methodist bodies of England were represented, a very 
Universalists 579 598 19 3.280 | large majority declared against the denominational sys- 





Evidently these figures are not all trustworthy. 


The | tem. 


The mover of the resolutions declared that this 


2,700 Roman Catholic clergy in 1869 was doubtless an | System ‘‘ has so far failed pos — the wants of neigh- 
approximate, and erroneous, statement; and the re- | borhoods where religious zeal could not command pe- 


turns of tbe Episcopal Church seem, as a general thing, 
to be purely fortuitous. 


cuniary resources, that in many cases well providing 


Within a few weeks, no | for classes who could have afforded to pay, it has left 


doubt, it will become possible to test ona more general | Mltitudes of the poorest as destitute as ever, and is 


scale the accuracy of our statement. 
MISSIONS. 


likely still so to do;” and that, under it, either religious 
minorities ‘‘must heavily tax themselves to put up and 
sustain schools of secular education, or else they must 


— The Woman’s Union Missionary Society of Amer- | send their children to those where they may be taught 


ica for Heathen Lands—a New York society composed 


to disrespect the most cherished religious tenets of their 


of ladies of different denominations—reports its ex-| parents, or may, perhaps, have the protection of a con- 


penditures in mission work for last year at $53,000. 


science clause.” To advocate certain views upon this 


— Among the most successful of the missions sent | Matter two rival organizations have been effected—the 


out from this country is that of the Baptists to Sweden. 


Some fifteen years ago, the Rev. A. Wiser, a Swe-| tional Union, of Manchester. 


Education League, of Birmingham, and the Educa- 
The League has sub- 


dish Lutheran minister who had become a Paptist in | Scribed a fund of nearly $300,000, and is disseminating 
this country, returned home and established a system documents and otherwise pushing the question in the 


of tract-distribution and colporteurage. 


As the result English manner. 
of his labors he reports now in Sweden 10 associations, | hand. 


The Union is probably not behind- 
The difference between the two, as stated by 


201 congregations with 34 church buildings, and a the Bishop of Worcester at a recent meeting of the 


membership of nearly 9,000. 


Connected with the | Union, is that that body ‘‘desires religious instruction 


principal church at Stockholm is a theological semin- | to be given in school and by the schoolmaster, while 
ary, in which are now being educated 10 students, who | the League would exclude it from the school programme 


spend parts of the year in missionary labor. 


and leave it to be given by the parents at home or by 


—At Copenhagen an institution is to be founded by | 2e clergy, either outside the school, or at least at hours 
the Wasdan Missionary Society of Denmark for the e 7. when the ordinary instruction of the school was not 


ucation of missionaries. 


— Negroes from our Southern States are said to be 
preparing at the Propaganda in Rome to labor, under 


Jesuit auspices, among the Freedmen. 


” 


proceeding.” Both are in accord in declaring their aim 
‘“*to secure the primary education of every child in the 
country.” ‘*‘The denominations will do it, say the 
Manchester Union,” as interpreted by the London 
Times, *‘if they are left alone, or but harmlessly as- 


—The Canadian Wesleyan Methodist missions are| sisted; the ratepayers will do it, according to the 


described by a correspondent of the Methodist Recorder, 
of London, as higherly prosperous. 


In their missions | the denominations.” 


League, if they are allowed to act in independence of 
The correspondent of the New 


of every kind, which are 174 in number, there is a| York Times says that the Secularists, Rationalists, 


membership of 4,113 Indians, 237 Germans, 53 French, 
14,497 on the Domestic Missions, 35 in Red River, and 


Methodists, and other dissenters will work well together 
for unsectarian compulsory edueation, the Presbyteri- 


the Saskatchewan, and 156 in British Columbia—| ans and Methodists joining the League, because the 
making a total of 17,091 in Church fellowship. These | Established Church and Roman Catbolics unite against 


are supplied by 186 missionaries, besides which there 
are on the Indian missions 15 interpreters, 16 day- 
schools, and 16 teachers—making a total paid agency 
of 223 persons. Even the Home Missions, which com- 
prise 136 of the 174, are scattered over an immense 
area. ‘‘Commencing at Gaspe,” says the correspond- 
ent, ‘‘the eastern extremity of the Province of Quebec, 
where one of our missionaries is usefully employed, 
and proceeding westward, we have to perform a jour- 
ney of scarcely less than two thousand miles before we 
have reached Bruce Mines, which is another of the so- 
ciety’s posts. Or, if we start from any of those mis- 
sions which are to be found here and there along our 
southern border, we shall have to travel several hun- 
dred miles northward before we have reached the most 
northerly extremity of this department of our work.” 
The most hopeless subjects are the French Canadian 
Romanists, who are stolidly indifferent, hearing the 
arguments of the missionaries but dismissing the sub- 
ject by shrugging their shoulders and saying, ‘‘It may 
be so, but if it is, it is the worse for the priest.” The 
Germans, though few and widely scattered, yield much 
more encouraging results. For the Indians, we are told 
that ‘‘amid many discouragements, this work is going 
on. The process of. civilzation, with all the conse- 
quences thereof—the introduction of the destructive 
vices and diseases of civilized men—have produced 
fearful physical degeneracy, and the rate of mortality 
among them is dreadfully great. The obituary of our 
societies among them is rapidly increased from year to 
year; but notwithstanding this and other discouraging 
facts, our numbers are not only kept up, but gradually 
increased. We have at present upwards of 2,000 names 
of these red men and women on our class-books ; and 
not only the children of these, but the youths of many 
families who have not become Christian are being edu- 
cated in our schools.” In the Hudson's Bay Territory, 
British Columbia, and Vancouver's Island, are outlying 
stations which effect an amount of good that is not 
reduceable to figures. The annual outlay of the 
church in this work is nearly $80,000, which must be 
increased if the missions are to extend in proportion as 
the work opens out before them. 





1867. 1868, 1869, 
Receipts........ $37,149 0,167 93,513 
Schools. ........ 26 #0, 49 $ 60 
Teachers... cece 52 72 105 
PU oes sacess. 5,000 7,000 10,000 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


_—Not only is the news from the (Ecumenical Coun- 
cil very meagre, but the assurance that what we get is 
worthless is given by Lord Densiex, who, writing 
from Rome to the Pall Mall Gazette to correct a mis- 
statement made in that journal, says: ‘‘The-corres- 
pondents of the English Protestant press have been re- 
markable for their infelicity of invention and their in- 
accuracies, and some of the English bishops declared 
to me that they did not think that the Times had, so 
far, narrated one true story connected with the Coun- 
cil.” On the other hand, it would seem, on the Pope’s 
own evidence, that more or less must have leaked out, 
since tue mails now show us that the charge to secrecy, 


it. The League, however, will have to encounter the 
opposition, besides that of the Union, of the Church 
Association, established to put down Ritualism and 
Rationalism, having 200 branches, 20,000 members, 
and a fund of £50,000. This Association is not likely to 
carry out its own objects, but it will go almost in a 
body against the Education League. Upon another 
effort for religions emancipation to be made during 
this session of Parliament—the abolition of University 
Tests—we shall take early occasion to dwell. 


—The Baptist Union of Scotland has just issued its 
first annual report, in which is drawn a very dr 
picture of the state of its church. ‘‘Our present de- 
nominational weakness in Scotland,” says the docu- 
ment, ‘‘ is truly painful, and enough to rouse us all as 
with the heart of one man, to pray and labor for an 
immediate change. Of the 33 counties there are 10 
where we have no church, and in many populous 
towns we have nochurch.” To change all this, to 
evoke and direct energetic efforts, is the purpose of the 
newly organized Union, which closes its report by in- 
viting ‘all outstanding Baptist churches, evangelical 
in character, whether Scotch or English, strict or open, 
to join the Union.” 


—The Anglican Church has at last, after seven years 
of trial, admitted its failure to establish itself in the 
Sandwich Islands. Bishop Srarey has resigned, and 
will soon return to England, accompanied by all the 
members of the English mission, and the Episcopal 
Cburch at the islands will come under American infiu- 
ence, and be conducted on the American plan. 


—The establishment of Sunday-schools in Germany 
is being earnestly pushed by the Rev. W. Brooxgr- 
MANN, who details, in a letter published in the Sunday- 
School Times, bis success in a tour through the Grand 
Duchy of Baden and the neighboring reyion for this 
purpose. Apparently his visits were prearranged, for 
he represents the Lutheran clergy and prominent lay- 
men as expecting his coming, and the preliminary ar- 
rangements so far effected that be could at once pro- 
ceed to bis task of organizing the schools. Generally 
the clergy welcomed the new appliance; usually ladies 
were more than willing to take classes; invariably pu- 
pils eagerly presented themselves by hundreds; and 
the principal difficulty lay in finding rooms adupted to 
the purpose. There seems, in fine, every reason to ex- 
pect that Sunday-schools will become the same potent 
influence in Germany that they have long been here. 


— That the Bible-selling work, which we have de- 
scribed as in progress in France, is going on most suc- 
cessfully, appears from the diary of the colporteurs 
which, appearing originally in La Croiz, has been trans- 
lated in the Revival, of London. The instalment be- 
fore us is for one week in last December, during which 
the carriage load of 23.000 Gospels was entirely dis- 
posed of and thetrip had to terminate in order to re- 
plenish. After several stoppages for addrésses and 
sales, the agents passed the night at Saint Aout, where 
‘*the largest room in the inn was not large enough to 
contain the people who, for an hour and a half, and the 
greater part standing, listened in the profoundest at- | 











tention to the glad tidings of salvation which were an- 
nounced. Many remained up toa late hour question- 
ing us about the Gospel.” Nextday, being a Sunday, 
there were no sales, but the crowd of people comin 
out from the celebration of mass “ grouped itself in a 
large circle around the little railing, which is arran 
behind the carriage, so as {o serve as a pulpit, and lis- 
tened with great attention to our words and exhorta- 
tions, receiving Gospel portions with thanks and 
gratitude. In the evening, the hostess offered 
us her largest room, and herself and servants gave the 
invitations for the meeting. . . . We commenced 
at eight o'clock ; the meeting was prolonged until mid- 
night ; the people were serious and affected.” Next 
day, at a fair some 2,700 copies of Bibles, Gospels, and 
devotional publications were disposed of ; and in man- 
ufacturing towns and mining settlements still larger dis- 
tributions were subsequently made. Crowds attended 
the ministrations, threnging the rooms, school-houses, 
market places, etc., in which they were held; and so 
permanent were the impressions made that an editorial 
note appended to the diary says: ‘*Since the visit of 
the carriage, the pasteur who ministers at Montlucon 
has written to Mr. F. M——, who furnishes us with 
the account, to say, that the audience of the chapel 
there has increased in number from 50 to 200.” 


—The Theological School at Milan appeals to the 
Protestant churches of the United States for funds, in 
a memorial signed by three of the professors of the 
school and sixteen evangelists laboring at different 
points in Italy. This school was founded some four 
years ago by the Rev. Mr. Crarxk in behalf of the 
American and Foreign Christian Union, and for the 
promotion of the work of evangelization throughout 
Italy, but with especial reference to the wants of the 
Free Italian Church. Since then, however, the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Christian Union has had such draing 
to meet for its work in other quarters—in South Amer- 
ica, Mexico, an Spain,—that it is now obliged to ter- 
minate its support of this institution. But one other 
Protestant theological school exists in Italy—that of 
the Waldensians,—while none of the other churches 
laboring there are in a position to afford any prospect 
of their being able to establish one, and thus have all 
been glad to avail themselves of the Milan school for 
the education of their Italian clergy. The number of 
students during the past year has been 20, to whom has 
been given adouble course of instruction, first, a course 
preparatory and scientific, and second, a special course 
for training the students for the religious work. The 
appeal—which is exceedingly diffuse and rambling— 
represents the poverty of the Italian churches as so 
great as to render the endowment of the school from 
abroad the only means of continuing its existence. 


OTHER RELIGIONS. 


—The Eastern missions of the Mormons, which we 
announced some months ago as in preparation on 4 
large scale, and later as having been undertaken, seem 
now to be in full tide. On Long Island, if report is to 
be. trusted, the work is vigorously pushed. At Free- 
port, a church, or colony, was established thirty-odd 
years ago by Brianam Youna, and has been from that 
time under the charge of elder J. R. Benepior. Here 
“Bishop” Rosert T. Barron (or Burton), inaugurated 
his proceedings by baptizing 12 persons who are de- 
scribed as ‘* wealthy and able and willing to codperate 
in the work,” and bringing the entire membership at 
this place up to 50. At the village of Baldwinsville, 20 
Mormons are engaged are in proselytizing, and have 
taken a large room in the hotel where they hold forth 
thrice a day. Converts are said to be waiting baptism 
here, and also at Patchogue, Riverhead, New Village, 
Good Ground, Corain, Setauket, and Port Jefferson. 
These converts are said to be mostly what the newspa- 
pers call ‘‘ young ladies” of from 18 to 25, and to pur- 
pose a general emigration to Utah in the spring. Per- 
manent branches have been established at Williams- 
burg and at Christian Hook. Bishop Barton, who is 
also Major-General of the Utah Militia, is assisted by 7 
elders, most of them from Utah. His immediate ef- 
fort he declares to be threefold—to change public opin- 
ion in favor of Mormonism, to obtain new converts, 
and to form a nucleus on the Island. In the rural dis- 
tricts of Massachusetts, the Springfield Republican an- 
nounces, a similar tour is in progress under the charge 
of Elder N. H. Fett, a native of Salem, who has pub- 
lished in the Desert News a glowing account of his 
meetings, and promised a large migration in the spring 
from Fairfield county to Utah. 


—In Utah itself the excitement over the Godbe-Har- 
rison schism and the projected anti-Mormon bill of Mr, 
CuLLom seems to be assuming definite shape. Petitions 
to Congress are being drawn up against the bill which 
bears the signatures of Mormon women, by way of re- 


eary | futing the assertion that their disgust at polygamy and 


their social degradation is such as to make them op- 
ponents of the system. On Friday of last week took 
place in Salt Lake city what it is feared may prove the 
beginning of a series of disturbances. A ticket for last 
Monday’s municipal election had been framed by the 
reforming Mormons and Gentiles in opposition to that 
of the orthodox Mormons, and a meeting was called to 
ratify it. The hall was filled by the orthodox, under 
the lead of the Territorial Marshal and the city police, 
who first voted the original ticket by acclamation and 
then followed the malcontents and frustrated their ef- 
fort to hold a meeting in another hall. The election, 
however, passed off quietly, with no disturbance at the 
polls. Some half-dozen women exerciced the right of 
suffrage just conferred upon them by the Territorial 
legislature now in session, although the Mormon au- 
thorities—so says the telegraph—exerted themselves to 
prevent it. 


—The Jewish Messenger replies to the Hvening Com- 
monwealth's inquiry into the truth of the current state- 
ment that *‘ Reformed Jews have sunk down into pure 
Deism, reject their own Scriptures, consider prayer & 
mockery and a useless folly, and rites humbugs, etc. 
These assertions the Messenger prounces “entirely 
false,” and adds in effect—what, indeed, is a truism— 
that a Jew becoming a Deist would, ipso facto, cease 
tobeaJew. ‘* That there are some men among us, 
it adds, ‘“‘ who are extreme rationalists, isa statement 
which will equally apply to all religious confessions.” 


—The Jews in all parts of the world are said to 
number about 6,000,000, and to be, for the most part, 
distributed approximately as follows: 


ROGGB. ccc cesce coccce 1,300,000 Ttaly.-.0--------eeeeee 45,000 
PUNO daviccsccccssss 20.0 0 Greece....--ccce.s0-0- 8,000 
Great Britain, eto..... 36,000 European Turkey..... 70,000 
Austria ......-------.. 853,000 Asiatic Turkey and 
Prussia .......-2-s000- 250,000 ByTid:,:..00-cceniese - SRO 
Rest of Germany...... 492,000 Rorth Africa.......... 610,000 
Netherlands, Belgium, - Eastern Asia...... ... 5¢0,000 
and Denmark ....- ‘j 76,000 America........0..... 40,009 
" way, aD <msinabacateaan 
Sweden ae ray _— 4,000 <a 


—The Jews in Italy, according to recent statistics, 
rumber 44,415. They have 97 synagogues, situated in 
89 cities‘and towns, of which the most important are 
Ancona, Ferara. Florence, Leghorn, Mantua, Modena, 
Rome, Turin, Venice, Triest and Verona. A clue to 
their original extraction is furnished by the services of 
these synagogues, the Italian ritual being followed ip 

50, the German ritual in 31, and the Spanish and Portu- 

guese ritual in 16 congregations. 
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Christian Work. 


WHY IS IT? 
—_——_——_——- 
BY THE REV. THOS. STREET. 
—_—— @——_ 

A lady member of my church said to me once, 
*¢ Why is it that my children are not inclined to be re- 
ligious? I see other children whose whole tendency is 
to piety—uniting with the church early in life, inter- 
ested in devotional services, and growing in strong at- 
tachment to the church, while mine are becoming more 
worldly every day. Why is it?” she asked. ‘I send 
them to Sunday-school. I take them to church every 
fair Sabbath, but no impressions of piety are made 
upon them. \I-cannot understand it.” 

I proposed a few questions : 

“Do you show any particular religious example 
daily to your children in the household ?” 

“T cannot say that I do, but they know that I am a 
professor.” 

** You say that you send them to Sabbath-school and 
tochurch ; do you converse with them about the sermon 
they have heard or the lesson of the Sabbath-school, 
or do you not rather discuss trifles of no religious bear- 
ing before them upon their return ?” 

‘*T am afraid the former is never done, and the latter 
often. Still, there can’t be much harm in that.” 

**Do you ever speak to them personally about relig- 
ious duties ?” 

“No, Ido not like to; it is a very delicate subject.” 

**Do you have family worship. Do your children 
ever hear your voice raised to heaven for them, and 
thus know that you have an interest in their religious 
welfare ?” 

**No, we never had family worship. My husband and 
I are both diffident, and never could bring ourselves to 
pray aloud ; but we do pray for them in secret.” 

**Do you allow them indiscriminate reading—news- 
papers, magazines, books, whatever they fancy ?” 

“*'Yes, we never trouble ourselves about that. They 
go to the circulating library and suit themselves; read- 
ing, you know, is improving to their minds.” 

*Do you cuitivate worldly tastes in them, force 
them into godless society, indulge and foster the love 
of fashion, send them to dancing-schools, take them to 
the opera and theatre, and thus nurture a keen relish 
for irreligious pursuits ?” 

‘*Yes; they must have some amusement; their 
companions all do the same, and we want them to be 
in the best society.” 

** Well,” I said, ‘‘ now look at the matter in the light 
in which you yourself have put it. You area professing 
Christian and want your children tobe thesame. Yet you 
do nothing to make them such. You give them no re- 
ligious counsel. You setthem no religious example. You 
exercise no religious care over them—let them (those 
you are appointed to lead and mould) go where they 
please, read what they please, associate with whom 
they please. You foster their natural pride and vanity 
by indulging their worldly taste. You impose no re- 
straint, no self-denial. You educate them in the belief 
that the highest success in life is to move in good so- 
ciety which means fashionable society, irrespective of 
its morality. You give them no character-training. 
You use no plastic power to shape them after the Di- 

vine pattern, and yet you are surprised that they are 
‘ju% what you are insensibly making them. They na- 
turally look to you as their guide. Your authority 
over them is absolute, and yet they see nothing in your 
life and hear nothing from your lips to elevate their 
thoughts to a higher character. Nor is this all. You not 
only do nothing, but you give them up to a power that 
is incessantly influencing them away fro Christ. They 
mingle in scenes where godlessness is attractive, where 
religion is debased before them—they learn to feel that 
it is humiliating to bea Christian. The very vainest 
thoughts are nurtured. The world is never idle ; it is 
always attracting, infatuating, educating. You relin- 
quish your hold upon your children and give them to 
the world, and then are amazed that they are worldly! 
You sleep, and while you sleep the devil sows tares. 
God will ask you for those children by-and-by. He has 
given you power, positive resources for their training, 
and He will ask you to give them back to Him fitted to 
dwell with Him forever. What can you say when that 
demand is made? 

‘Tf when you go to your room to night an angel, all- 
beautiful and glorious, should appear before you and 
say, ‘I am commanded of God, from whom I come, to 
deliver to you a precious jewel. Its value is beyond 
estimate. It is to be placed finally in the crown of 
Jesus, there to remain forever. I deliver it to you for 
safe keeping until it is called for. If you guard it care- 
fully it will grow more beautiful and precious every 
day; if you neglect it, it will be marred and ruined. 
This is God's trubt to you; watch it well.’ What would 
you do? 

** That ‘trust would never be absent from your thought. 
You would scarcely dare to take your eye from it. You 
would be inspired by it to unrelaxing diligence. Noth- 
ing would be neglected to secure its safety. You would 

bind it upon your very heart, and defend it with your 
life. And when the day came on which to deliver it up 
you would be proud to present 1t with lustre increased, a 
jewel worthy of its setting If it should be proposed 
to you to throw it into the street, to send it to be exhib- 
ited to vulgar pyes and fingered by irreverent hands, 
you would draw back with horror. 

** And yet God has given you such a treasure in your 
child. An immortal soul purchased by Christ’s blood is 
entrusted to your care. You are to beautify it by in- 
> trees example. As you regard it, it will be a 

gs é King’s crown, or a darkened, blighted 

Spirit unfitted for heavenly companionship. And how 

do you respect this trust? You throw it off from your 








keeping. ‘You fail to watch it. You permit the King’s 
enemies to surround it and impress their taint upon it. 
It is daily slipping away from you while you are swift- 
ly going to God to account for it. 

‘*The reason why your children are irreligious is plain 
from your own acknowledgment. The fault is not 
theirs, but yours. Change your treatment, give your 
children healthful amusement—such as will be good 
for soul and body; teach them to look away from the 
simplest follies for their enjoyment. Be what a mother 
should be to her children—a spiritual director. Establish 
a confidence with them about religious matters. Let 
their eyes read upon your heart an intense desire for 
their salvation. Surround them with a religious atmos- 
phere. Show them that to be a Christian is to be cheer- 
ful, joyous, sunny, while it is exalted purity. Teach 
them the sweetness, the ineffable delight of communion 
with God. Ask God’s help upon this course, and you 
will see the result you claim to desire.” 








EPISCOPAL CHARITIES IN NEW 
YORK. 
——- > 
ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL. 


At the corner of Fifth avenue and Fifty-fourth street 
there stands, surrounded by spacious grounds, a build- 
ing whose high walls and wide-stretched wings speak 
of ample accommodation for its inmates. The first 
impression is that a liberal soul has devised the struc- 
ture, for there are not too many rows of windows, nor 
too many windows in a row, as in many of those in- 
stitutions which are used for the herding of the poor. 
Economy of space and air and sunlight are very ques- 
tionable virtues when they are to be bestowed as gifts ; 
and it isa blessed thing when Christians imitate the 
Bounteous Giver in providing a superabundance of 
these necessary luxuries. 

St. Luke's Hospital is a model of Christian liberality, 
not only in its general design, but also in the manner 
in which that design is carried out. Its external roomi- 
ness has its counterpart in the large-heartedness which 
presides over the details of administration. To say 
that its wards are 109 feet by 26, and that the whole 
length of front is 400 feet, is only a prefatorial hint at 
the generosity of the diet, the devotion of the unsal- 
aried nurses, and the endless painstaking of ull who are 
connected with the management. A hospital might 
easily be made bigger—on a smaller plan—but then it 
would not be entitled toa reputation for hospitality, 
which is not the grace most easily combined with 
charity. 

The originator of this most catholic, if not apostolic, 
institution was—thank God is—Dr. W. A. Munten- 
BERG, its present pastor and superintendent. He 
made the first collection for his humane purpose in 
1846 ; but not until May, 1854, was the corner-stone of 
the present edifice laid. Religious healing was to go 
hand in hand with cure for the body; and St. Luke’s 
was known first as a chapel, with which, indeed, phys- 
ical relief was connected. Not until May, 1858, was 
the hospital proper finished. Since that date, over five 
hundred patients, on an annual average, have been in- 
mates of its wards; the last year 828 were admitted. 
The washing, cooking, and heating of the establish- 
ment are done by steam, and nearly the whole of the 
basement story is used for such domestic purposes. 
The wards are connected with large corridors and the 
chapel, through which fresh air cannot fail to circu- 
late. The medical staff is large and devoted, the 
‘*Sisters of the Holy Communion” are assiduous as- 
sistants, and the venerable Dr. Muniensere is ever 
watchful and helpful in miiistering consolation and 
counsel, The number of free beds is over fifty ; while 
the charge for those able to pay is seven dollars a week. 
The Sisters are members of a vuluntary association, 
do not take upon themselves any uther vow than a 
promise to serve three years, and are quite independent 
of the hospital, except so far as they subject them- 
selves, like other nurses, to the general orders of the 
attending physicians. , 

ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

Another spacious building, at the corner of Forty-ninth 
street and Lexington avenue, provides for those who, 
losing their parents at an early age, are thrown upon the 
rough mercies of the street, unless cared for by Chris- 
tian hands. Children from four to twelve are here re- 
ceived, provided with a common-school education, and 
with what most of them would never have got had their 
homes been spared to them—religious instruction. The 
girls are taught household duties and sewing; all are 
required to make their own beds and to observe habits 
of neatness and order. The present number of orphans 
in the institution is 142, for whom four teachers are 
employed, besides those who, under the matron’s eye, 
labor in various ways to promote their physical com- 
fort. There is an air of cheerfulness about the well- 
appointed house, which speaks well for the manage- 
ment. The children seem happy, and it would be hard 
for one who has passed through the various depart- 
ments to suggest any lack, unless it be that of a chapel. 
At present the inmates of the house attend service at 
one of the neighboring churches. 

There is also under the care of this denomination a 
Home for Aged Females, where those who have neither 
friends nor money learn that God does not forsake any 
in their old age. Also a House of Mercy, in Eighty- 
sixth street, which has proved a refuge for many fallen 
women, and in which some have laid permanent founda- 
tions of reform. Everything is here done in the spirit 
of Him who received the penitent Magdalene without 
sign of shame or of special condescension, but simply 
as any other person who had “fallen” into gin and 
misfortune, and was willing to be helped. Only such 
rules as are necessary to secure the inmates against new 
temptations and to fit them for lives of usefulness in 
the future are enforced. The lady managers devote 
their time in turn to making this a happy home for 





those who go there ; and the results thus far:are meas- 
urably encouraging. There isa smaller institution of 
a similar character in Amity street. 








OUR MAIL. 
——_~.>—_—_—_. 

Marriep A Martz Woman.—“‘J. B. Ford & Co.: Gen- 
tlemen—Please discontinue your paper called Tur 
Curistian Union. ‘The child once burned dreads the 
fire.’ And why so? you ask. Because it has been 
my misfortune to marry a male woman, or a ‘Woman’s 
Rights woman.’ The result you ask. Well, 1st, for 
the sake of peace I donned the petticoat and apron, and 
meekly filled the place of wife and mother to my family 
as far as a man could, and endured it as long as patience 
and endurance were a virtue (twenty years). 2d. The 
result has been the extinction of my ministry, the loss 
of social position and most of my property ; and, more 
than all, the entire loss of domestic happiness. I am 
hated in person, and my manhood held in contempt by 
her only because it has not been entirely extinguished.” 

Notes by The Christian Union. 

1.—Onur friend, without meaning it, is hard on his own sex. We 
should not describe his wife as ‘‘a male woman” any more than 
him as a female man. If he does not do her injustice she is a 
vixen, a shrew, a tigress —or a terrible nondescript to whom the 
bravest man might say, with Macbeth: 

‘* Take any form but this.” 

2.—We are pained to say it, but we fear that he spoiled her; for 
he says that at first, for the sake of peace, he denned the petticoat 
and apron. This was enough to make almost any woman wild. 
Such freedom who could stand after all the social restrictions and 
inherited tendencies of centuries and millenniums ? 

3.—If we had our friend’s experience (we draw a deep breath 
at the very thought) we would probably take an entirely different 
view of the Woman Question ; for we are largely creatures of cir- 
cumstance, and, according to MILL, one can generally tell what sort 
of a wife a man has by his position on this subject. He, by the 
way, had one of the noblest. 

4.—We are sorry that our friend loses his temper and THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION together; for if he had waited he would have 
seen articles on the Woman Question more to his liking (for we 
give both sides a hearing), and he might have learned that THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION labors for the redressing of women’s wrongs 
because it thinks that marriages would be more numerous, more 
spontaneous, and far happier if poor girls were not forced by low 
wages, and the girls of the rich by a false education, to marry 
from other motives than love. 


CovVETOUSNESS IN CiTy AND CouNTry.—Covetousness, 
as shown in an eager desire for wealth, impoverishes both 
communities and individuals. Wall street is a revelation of 
what comes from making baste to be rich. In utter selfish- 
ness men by shrewd deceptions seek to overreach one another. 
Soul and body are given up to the mad thirst for gold. 
There comes a ‘* black October day.” They who a few hours 
since counted their tens of thousands are now penniless— 
worse than that, many are beggared body and soul. 

Does covetousness impoverish? Look at those wrecks of 
manhood now lingering with dazed brains in our insane- 
asylums. When they started in the race for riches they 
were fresh and vigorous in mind and strength. Wall-street 
gambling did this. Here we find the ripe fruit of avarice— 
apples of Sodom. But covetousness is leading to temporal 
and spiritual poverty, not only where men seek by dishonest 
pactices to make money fast, but in communities that are 
justly shocked at the revelations of Wall-strect. 

In our quiet country parishes there is no mad rush for 
wealth; but men, many of them prominent in our churches, 
love gold. In proportion as gains are slow does the habit of 
avarice become strong and fixed. The maxim that underlies 
their every action is, ‘‘Get all you can and keep all you 
get.” The hand of selfishness draws the purse strings tighter 
and still tighter. They have nothing to give for public im- 
provements. They aim to get the cheapest teachers for their 
schools without regard to qualifications. They set their 
faces as a flint againt all extravagances, especially in the mat- 
ter of pastors’ salaries. If they were honest they would 
say. as the Western deacon did to his young minister, ‘‘ The 
Lord keep you humble and we will keep you poor.’”’ What 
is the result of such covetousness? Homes are neglected, 
fences and yards are out of repair. The church creaks 
under the burden of years and neglect. School-houses are 
rickety and falling in pieces. Everything bears a seedy ap- 
pearance. Mark the impoverishment which this covetous- 
ness is producing. 

The shabby appearance of all public buildings frightens 
away those who might come to live in the place. Poor 
school-houses and poorer teachers produce much ignorance. 
The young men and women who are enterprising leave and 
give their lives and energies to more vigorous communities, 
Thus there is a steady depletion of all elements of strength, 
and the value of property is constantly depreciated. Spirit- 
ually, God brings leanness upon the souls of those who fail 
to honor Him with their substance; their gold and silver are 
cankered and the rust of them rises as a witness against 
them. They shut their eyes when they come to that verse 
in their Bibles that speaks of the difficulty with which a rich 
man enters heaven. They get poor spiritual fodder often, 
but do they deserve better when they give the pastor so little 
that he is starving both for bodily and mental substance ? 
Think of it, Christian—you who have so much and give so 
little—is not covetousness a high way to poverty ? 

E. B. 8. 

Tue BurvEen oF A THovsanp YrEars.—A friend in 
New Hampshire who has been pondering the article entitled 
Was Methuselah Drowned? takes the following forcible ex- 
ception: i 

‘‘The writer quotes Mr. HEDGE as saying, ‘Imagine the 
mortal condition of a man whose experience embraces a mil- 
lennium of history! The burden of such a past I conceive 
would be greater thap the human intellect could bear; the 
brain would sink beneath the load, or the mind would be- 
come the captive of its own experience.’ But, I ask, Is this 
view reasonable, if it seems to some learned men plausible? 
How many men are great historians, and have, as it were, 
lived themselves through a large share of the world’s most 
thrilling history? They feel the past as deeply as they do the 
present great events of the world; and thei: minds, instead 
of breaking down, have grown stronger while receiving and 
deeply feeling the vast events of this strange, wonderful, 
and awful world. Do we not, very many of us, feel as much 
affected by many events which we have learned from past 
history as by the great events of the present time? And do 
not even great and warm-hearted historians remain strong 
in mind? And would they not as naturally remain strong 
in mind if God saw fit to preserve their individual lives and 
health for a thousand years (which we believe would be 
perfectly easy for Him to do)? C. W. R.” 

Aw EvancE.ist 1x New Jersexy.—“A member of my 
congregation, in order to secure an organ for this ehurch, 
with my approval given, mainly to lodge religious reading 





 smong the godless families here, has been canvassing for THE 


—— 
CHRISTIAN UNION, and has succeeded far beyond MY exper. 
tation. She has obtained twenty-two subscribers in a con. 
gregation which contains only five male church-members 
where no religious paper is taken, but where “ Brick” Pop 
RoY’s paper is extensively circulated among old-line Sussey 
county democrats, mainly Dutch at that, and by whom th, 
name of BEECHER is contemptuously regarded as 8yNony. 
mous with radicalism of the most abominable type. Thi, 
result, therefore, is well nigh miraculous, and I trust yi 
receive from you a particular mark of favor.” 


How Ir Srems To 4 ‘‘Quaker.”—*‘ There is much jp 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION that I like, especially the liberal fea). 
ing manifested by most, if not all, the contributors; and] 
hail with joy the evidences of an advancement in this zo. 
spect, and trust there is room for a still further progress jn 
true Christian feeling and fellowship, and that prejudice may 
be banished far and charity be our guiding star. I hope that 

“Jarring sectaries may learn 
Their real interest to discern ; 
That brother should not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other.” 


HYMN. 
—_—_—_ 
BY CHARLES THURBER. 
—_——_ —_—_——_ 
How sweet it is, when troubles come, 
And Sorrow’s darts assail us, 
That we can rest on Jesus’ breast, 
And feel twill never fail us ! 
Though joy or woe should overflow, 
Enchanting or distressing, 
The Friend above we dearly love 
Will make it all a blessing. 


For Hope, though Fortune smile or frown, 
Throws her white arms around us, 
To keep all sin from entering in, 
To flatter or to wound us, 
No foe can harm, no siren charm, 
For Jesus always sees us, 
And nothing done can harm the one, 
Who daily walks with Jesus. 


Oh, who are safe, if we are not, 
If Jesus only love us? 

With hope to cheer, forever near, 
And heaven but just above us. 

The word “ forgiven” awakes a heaven 
With raptures overflowing, 

That sweeter grow each step we go, 
And sweetest where we're going. 


O Jesus ! let us hide in Thee, 
For there we'd love to hide us ; 

If anywhere, there's safety there, 
Whatever may betide us. 

Where Thou art found is holy ground, 
Where Satan cannot enter, 

There all that’s sweet and holy meet, 
For Jesus is their centre. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Ernst von Bunsen has just published at Ber- 
lin the first of two volumes entitled Die Hinheit der Reliyio- 
nen im Zusammenhange mit den Voelkerwanderungen der Urzet 
und der Geheimlehve (The Unity of Religions in Connection with 
the Migrations of Peoples of Antiquity and with Secret Doc- 
trines). The author's purpose is to identify the situation of 
the Garden of Eden, which he does by placing 1t in the 
northwest of the Himalaya, and making the four rivers 
mentioned in Genesis the Indus, Oxus, Tigris, and Euphrates. 
His line of argument, according to the critic in the Westmin- 
ster Review, is ‘to make the conclusions already ascertained 
on philological grounds concerning the cradle of the Aryan 
races in the Himalaya, the traditions of the Bundehesci and 
Zendaxesta, and those preserved in Genesis confirm each other, 
in order to prove the original seats of the pre-Adamite men 
to have been in the valleys of the Himalaya.” His general 
aimis to establish atheory ofa secret divine love, transmitted 
from the earliest time, and occasioning that unity in diver- 
sity which characterizes human religion. Those interested 
in the four rivers of Eden would do well, before adopting 
the theory of Herr von BuNsEN—which does not satisfy the 
Biblical condition of uniting the four rivers—to examine the 
ingenious suggestion added to LANGE's Commentary on Genesis 
by Prof. TAYLER LEwis—that the four rivers were the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates and the two margins of the Persian Gulf, 
this last being an inexactness of expression which he shows 
to have been current among the ancients, who had littie 
conception of large bodies of water, and often (<- Homer) 
spoke of the ocean as a “river.” 


—Dr. F. W. Kampscuctte, Professor of History in 
the University of Bonn, has published the first volume 0! 
Johann Calvin, seine Kirch und sein Staat in Genf {John Cal- 
vin, his Church and his State in Geneva). This work, which 
promises to be very comprebensive and exhaustive, 18 
largely made up from material heretofore unused and in- 
accessible, historical archives, collections of letters, ett. 
and certainly adds much to the information respecting the 
Genevan reformer. Prof. KAMPsCHULTE, however, dis- 
likes both CaLvin’s character and his theology. 


—At the Clarendon Press, Oxford, has just bee? 
published Joannis Wiclif Trialogus, cum Supplemento Tr 
logi, which eontains, along with a variety of his miscella- 
neous writings, the Trialogus, the largest and latest work of 
JoHN WICKLIFFE—as his name is most familiar to us—the 
Bible-translator of the fourteenth century, and the first of 
English anti-Papal reformers. WICKLIFFE was a man of 
manifold literary industry—as translator, commentator, 8° 
mon-writer, philosopher, theologian, statesman. The Zr” 
logus takes its name from being written in the form of di* 
cussions between three speakers—“ Alithea,” or tzutb, who 
personates a solid philosopher; ‘‘ Pseustis,”’ or falsehood, § 
captious unbeliever; and “‘ Phronesis,” or thoughtfulness, 
ripe divine. The subjects discussed are God, the world, vr 
tues, sins, signs, the Saviour, the creation and relation of 
creatures, predestisation, the sacraments, the resurrection, 
the judgment, etc. The theological views of the author ar 
described as differing alike from those of CALVIN and 
ZwinGLe and those of LUTHER; their treatment is schola* 
tic, and the language difficult. The work, in short, is 0% 
which will have few attractions for modern divines, exce?* 
such as have a taste for ecclesiastical antiquarianism. As8 
guide, however, to the cast of the religious thought of the 
age, and of the views of a man who must always fill a a's 
place in religious history, especially of church reform, it be 
undoubted value. This edition has been prepared by tb 
German professor, LECHLER, from four MSS. in the Libra’ 
of Vienna; and he adds to it accounts of the writings i 
cluded and three indexes. 











‘of commissioners of states in the principal cities; an incipi- 
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_The Private Life of Galileo is the title of a work 
lately published in London which gives, in addition to a 
detail of his domestic vexations and family life, a more de- 
tailed account of his persecution and trial than has pre- 
yiously appeared in English. The additional information 
has been derived from his own correspondence, from that of 
his daughter, a nun in a Franciscan convent at Arcetri, and 
from the original report of the trial now in the archives at 
the Vatican. The trial fills about one-third of the volume, 
and gives in full the abjuration, in which GALILEO, appar- 
ently reduced to abject terror by the presence of the Inquis- 
jtors and the prospect of the rack, declared, ‘‘ I, GALILEO 
GALILEI ...- having been admonished by this Holy Office 
entirely to abandon the opinion that the sun was the centre 
of the universe and immovable, and that the earth was not 
the centre of the same and that it moved, etc., ete., 

labjure with a sincere heart and unfeigned faith, I 
curse and detest the said error and heresies, and generally 
all and every error and sect contrary to the Holy Catholic 
Chureb,” ete. The tradition that the philosopher, on rising 
from his knees, declared his unshaken belief in the famous 
“6 B pur si muove” (“It does move though”) is shown not only 
to rest upon no satisfactory foundation, but to be the very 
most improbable utterance to be looked for from one so hu- 
miliated and broken down by fear of those before whom he 
stood. 

—The Revolt of the British American Colonies is a 
contribution to the history of our Revolutionary War, 
which we have already noticed in these columns. It ap- 
pears by weekly installments in a Canadian exchange, and 
this is the way 1n which the author destroys our veneration 
for the three patriots by whom Major ANDRE was captured: 





“He was stopped by three marauders, robbed of his watch and 
stripped of his boots, 1n the search for money or valuables. The 
documents received from General ARNOLD were discovered, and 
as ANDRE could not convince his captors that he would reward 
them, and as they were probably deserters from the loyal militia, 
they carried him to the nearest American cummanding officer.” 

—There have just been published at Faenza twelve 
letters of ToRQUATO TAssO, which have hitherto been un- 


colleeted, and one of which is now printed for the first time. 


AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


—Mr. Parke Gopwin, for many years, in conjunc- 
tion with his father-in-law, Mr. BRYANT, editor of the Lven- 
ing Post, has assumed the editorship of Putnam’s Magazine. 
Mr. Gopwin declares his purpose “to give philosophic 
breadth, dignity, and manliness to political discussion;” to 
oppose ‘‘the venality of much of our legislation, and the 
shameless imbecility and oppressiveness of many of our 
schemes of taxation;’’ to * keep clear of all topics of mere 
sectarian controversy, of ail points of dogma or discipline 
that may still be in dispute between the different denomi- 
nations of Christians,’ while endeavoring ‘‘to bring, to the 
extent of our influence, public and private life into a com- 
plete and willing accord with the sublime morality of the 
Gospels;”’ and ‘‘to gather out of the intellectual life and eul- 
ture of the republic, criticisms, sketches, tales, poems, ete., 
that shall be an adequate expression of our new conditions 
and our abounding vitality.” 


—Messrs. Hurp & Hovenron inaugurate a valuable 
annual publication by the issue, in a handsomely bound vol- 
ume, of the Law Almanac for the Year 1870. The book 
comprises apparently every attainable feature that is needed 
for legal reference—hsts of the executive departments, ju- 
diciary, ete., of the several States; of the officers of the 
General Government and United States courts; of legal 
publications, law reports, indexes to subjects and authors; 


ent list of attorneys, ete., ete. Apparently this useful work 
is the compilation of I. SmrrH Homans, editor of the Bank- 
ers’ Magazine, from the office of which is issued the Mer- 
chants and Bankers’ Almanac, filliug the same place in the 
commercial work that the volume before us does in the 
legal. 


—Advertising is becoming such a recognized advan- 
tage in the world of commerce that some large houses not 
only use the press of the country to describe their goods, 
but also publish papers of their own. Most of these, how- 
ever, are very poor affairs, and so evidently advertisements 
that they are generally destroyed without having received 
more attention than a single glance. Of quite a different 
sort is Table Tulk, a sprightly and instructive little monthly 
issued by the Messrs. WiLson, Lockwoop, & EVERETT, of 
this city. Our contemporary—for we are not ashamed to 
own it—has original articles on scientific subjects, especially 
in the department of Hygiene, from acknowledged authori- 
ties, is pervaded by a genial and humorous spirit, and thus, 
while aiming to make the public acquainted with the merits 
of Professor E. N. Horsrorp’s Bread Preparation, escapes 
altogether the character and appearance of a mere advertise- 


ment. Mr. C. J. EVERETT is the editor of this unique little 
journal. 


—A Medical Adviser for Family Use is in press to 
be published by Jones, JENKINS, & Co. of Chicago. The 
advance sheets indicate a very carefully written work, cov- 
ering the whole range of diseases and the knowledge pos- 
sessed regarding them. It will be valuable to a great many; 
but few families will have the courage to undertake the 
care of formidable diseases, even with this good adviser in 
their hands, if medical experts are within possible reach. 


—The Manufacturer and Builder sends us its Febru- 
ary number, in which the excellence of this popular educa- 
tor is well sustained. By its exceeding cheapness (the 
year's subscription price for 12 monthly numbers of 32 large 
and handsome pages being $1.50) this publication accom- 
Plished in a single year a regular circulation of about 15,0U0 
Copies, Mere cheapness in price, however, will not sustain 
eacncaue and the publishers keep it full of much 
mar — technical instruction, clearly set forth, il- 
a mse with handsome engravings, and printed in a style 
mia on typography. The present number has avery in- 
pan Pr eage: on the East River Bridge now in process of 
erin on, illustrated by a full page view of it, and a 
<< a © section showing the mode of building it. 
the Pr. sion.» and Mining vournal, published by 
pete enterprising firm (WEsTERN & Co.) and edit- 
think Same clear-headed, scientific writer, Mr. R. W. 

XD, who adds these labors to his duties as U. 8. 
entieaiae of Mining Statistics, is a weekly journal, 
late in the ee however, in bound monthly parts. It is 
maintsinea “4 to praise this periodical, which has for years 
pertesas § position as the American authority in matters 

ning to its special departments. 
nner brings weekly much wholesome 
Petson, the fe - ters concerning the house, the home, the 
seal ay : muy, the garden, the fruit-nursery, the barn- 
: 18 Various occupants, and the farm at large. Ed- 


has taken a large place in the good-will of the people, and, 

we are glad to learn, is increasing that place with every 

week. 

—Mr. Epwarp Srymovr, for many years one of the 
late Mr. RayMonp’s trusted and efficient helpers on the 
Times, has during the past three years been with the emi- 
nent publishing and importing house of CHARLES SCRIBNEB 
& Co., filling there a place of prime importance to the lit- 
erary and artistic success of the establishment. It is now 
announced that Mr. Seymour has become a member of the 
firm, and we can very sincerely congratulate both him and 
the house on an arrangement promising so well for both. 

—No student of theology could fail to be interested 
and instructed by an examination of a catalogue, issued by 
the importing house of Jonn WiLEy & Son, of the Biblical 
and other publications of SAMUEL BAGSTER & Sons, of Lon- 
don. To possessors of theological libraries it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that it is indispensable. It contains not only 
classified and priced lists, but specimen pages, of the various 
versions of English Bibles, of Greek, Latin, Spanish, Italian, 
Portuguese, Hebrew, and diversely combined, polyglot 
Bibles, of lexicons, glossaries, commentaries, ete., etc., 
many of them comprising novel and extremely ingenious 
and suggestive aids to study. The Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arabic, and other types shown in these specimens are, as 
are also the various fonts of English type, extremely beau- 
tiful. 

BOOKS. 

The Life of Mary Russell Mitford. Told by Herself in 
Letters to her Friends. Edited by the Kev. A. G. 
K. L’Estraner. 2 vols. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1870. 

Miss Mirrorn’s writings, we fear, are so absolutely 
unknown to the rising generation, or to that which has 
lately risen, except through the medium of those em- 
balmers of literary remains, the school ‘‘readers,” that 
few will seek these volumes from any interest in the 
authoress. So completely have her works passed out 
of sight that it is now diflicult to understand theadmira- 
tion they once excited. Miss Mirrorp was toasted at 
public dinners by the leading statesmen of England. 
To her modest cottage pilgrimages were made by such 
American travellers as Danie, WexssvEr, HawTHorng, 
Irvine, Frerps. Among her near friends and corre- 
spondents were Macreapy, Kemsiz, Tatrourp, Dean 
MILMAN, CHARLES KinGsLey, Ruskin, Tennyson, Mrs. 
Brownine, Archbishop Wuatety, Horace Smirn, 
CaMPBELL, Rogers. When (in 1843) her pecuniary 
troubles were at their worst the list of the subscribers 
who supplemented the pension granted by the Govern- 
ment included many of these names, together with such 
others as Lady Byron, Joanna BarLurz, Marta Epcs- 
wortH, Mrs. Trottopzr, Tom Moorg, Maocavtay, scores 
from the peerage and the Episcopal and judicial bench- 
es, and (sub rosi) that of the Queen herself. Such evi- 
dences as these are conclusive that both as the author- 
ess and the woman whom the most eminent of England 
and of America delighted to honor—for her American 
editions and American visitors and correspondents were 
well-nigh innumerable ani of the best—her lifé must 
have been a notable one. In truth, her authorship does 
deserve admiration in more respects than one; and if 
we abstain from touching upon it here, it is because 
other features in her character deserve more commenda- 
tion than we can compress into the limits at our dis- 
posal. 

Miss Mitrorn’s life is one long record of heroism of 
no common order. The daughter of an amiable in- 
competent and a self-absorbed gamester whose indolent 
uselessness was only relieved by a marvellous talent for 
scattering money, she had scarcely reached woman- 
hood when the support of these weli-born, well-bred 
imbeciles was thrown upon her hands for the rest of 
their lives. Dr. Mrrrorp lavished not merely a com- 
petence or a fortune, but three successive fortunes— 
some $300,000—and never a penny, to all appearance, 
did he contribute to replace the loss. At the age of thirty- 
five (in 1823) we find the daughter writing to Sir Wiu1am 
Etrorp, “‘I am now chained to a desk, eight, ten, 
twelve hours a day, at mere drudgery. All my thoughts 
of writing are for hard money.” A few months later 
she tells the same correspondent that her parents de- 
pend solely on her, and adds, ‘‘But for these dear ties 
I should never write another line, but go out in some 
situation as other destitute women do.” Two years 
after, in asking counsel of her trustee—the Rev. Wi- 
114M Harngss, the schoolmate and friend of Byron who 
declined the dedication of Childe Harold, and who died 
last year—she speaks of ‘‘points in my domestic situa- 
tion too long and too painful to write about,” and adds, 
‘*The terrible improvidence of one dear parent—the 
failure of memory and decay of faculty in that other 
who is still dearer, cast on me a weight of care and of 
fear that I can hardly bear up against.” When 42 years 
of age, speaking from sad experience, she writes, ‘“Wo- 
men were not meant to earn the bread of a family—I 
am sure of that—there is a want of strength.” In 1842, 
when the amiable nonentity of her mother’s existence 
had come to an end a dozen years before, she describes 
herself as without decent clothing, having bought 
nothing for herself for four years, yet she “‘dare[s] not 
touch my father’s comforts,” and continues, ‘‘ For me 
it’s of very little consequence. I feel thatimy vocation 
is to attend him, and that, when that is over, my poor 
life will go down like a watch when the owner no 
longer winds it up, or out like a lamp, when the oil is 
spent.” He lives on until the end of this year, and dies 
at the age of eighty-two, having to the last continued to 
contract new debts as fast as his patient daughter could 
clear off the old ones, peevishly exacting constant at- 
tention from her, like a spoiled child; and when he sees 
her very life oozing away under the burden, “he lays 
it all to the last drive or walk—the only thing that keeps 
me alive—and tells every body he sees that I am killing 
myself by my walking or driving; and he hopes that 
I shall at last take some little care of myself and not 
stir beyond the garden. Is not this,” asks the bread- 
earner, “‘the perfection of self-deception? And yet,” 
she hastens to add, ‘I would not awaken him from 





ited wi : 
4 with discretion and taste, and pushed with energy, it | 


this dream—no, not for all the world.” The case is 





one of those which we pronounce monstrous and in- 
conceivable when we see it embodied in Jenny Wren 
and ker disreputable parent, or in Little Dorrit and her 
even more contemptible family—for Dr. Mirrorp, like 
the Father of the Marshalsea, scorned the authors and 
artists among whom his daughter toiled as being im- 
measurably beneath his own social exaltation. In sober 
fact, her actual life realizes the ideal of heroic self- 
abnegation. 

We have dwelt so long upon the woman as to leave 
little space for the letters which disclose her to us. The 
letters are admirable, alike as being among the latest 
examples of real correspondence, now passed away 
before cheap postage and newspapers, and as speaking 
the mind of an intelligent observer of events from the 
wars of the first Napotron to the coup @état of the 
third—two of her idols,—from the days of the Dutch 
GxrorGEs and WELLINGTON and Fox to those of Vicro- 
RIA and the Crimea and Patmerston,—from Hazuitr 
and Worpsworts and Cossetr to Botwer and Maoav- 
LAY and Mirman. At the beginning of our article we 
enumerated some of those with whom Miss Mirrorp 
came in contract ; and it would scarcely be amiss to 
say that within the long limits her letters cover there is 
scarcely a man of mark in art, in letters, or in public 
life, of whom they do not contain some apt criticism 
or some delightful bit of gossip. In her youth—for she 
corresponded continuously from her eleventh year, and 
was in society, and writing the amateur ‘‘ lines” and 
‘‘verses” of the period, at sixteen—her letters are 
characterized by an exuberant vivacity, a playfully ma- 
licious flippancy, a power of caustic characterization, 
that are very amusing. From first to last she had a 
wonderfully quick, if often inaccurate, perception. As 
she matures, ber criticisms become more mellow, being 
always incisive and adroitly put and suggestive, yet 
generally fallacious, often ludicrously fallacious. It 
would have been strange, indeed, had she been thorough ; 
for she was omnivorous of books, at least of belles let- 
tres, in English, French, and Italian ; and her tastes in- 
cluded art, society, and politics; while her devotion to 
flowers, to animals, to heroes, amounted almost to 
manias. It may easily be seen that a woman having 
such tastes, having also, spite of her hard lot, early and 
frequent opportunities to gratify them, united with un- 
common cleverness—and not the least genius—must 
have written uncommonly entertaining and instructive 
letters. In these respects we are inciined to rank them 
with the correspondence of Crass Rosrnson, and to 
admit no work since Locknart’s Scott to complete the 
trio. That we are not at fault in such high praise we 
purpose demonstrating by printing, in other columns, 
the extracts which the length this article has grown to 
excludes from these. 

The Mimpriss System of Graduated Simultaneous In- 
struction. By Ropery Muvpris. New York: Dodd 

& Mead, successors to M. W. Dodd. 1870. 

This system of Sunday-school instruction divides the 
school into three grades according to intelligence and 
acquirements, all having the same lesson. There are, 
first, books for the pupils, containing on one page a 
condensation of the Scriptural text, and on the oppo- 
site page the questions to be put by the teacher. Sec- 
ondly, there are books for the teachers which, in addi- 
tion to the contents of the question books, contain geo- 
graphical and historical summaries and explanations 
of the text. We are convinced that the author of this 
series has done well to recognize the need of graded 
classes and the desirableness of their simultaneous study 
of subjects. The geographical and historical notes ap- 
pear to be drawn from authentic sources and to em- 
brace very valuable and interesting information to those 
who have not access to the original works. Of the 
explanations we cannot speak so favorably. They are, 
many of them, puerile and bear evidence of having 
been written for a class of feeble-minded teachers and 
pupils that does not exist except in those city missionary 
districts in which vice and misfortune have made the 
human mind an almost total blank. For example, we 
should hardly trust with a class any teacher who need- 
ed to be told that ‘‘ confess” means ‘‘ to say that one 
is sinful and wicked,” or that ‘‘ wages” means ‘“ mo- 
ney,” or that “‘ anger” means ‘‘ evil passion,” or that 
birds have nests made of hair bits of paper, etc. 
Crutches are good things; but we should not choose a 
man born without limbs to lead an army, even when 
supported by the best of such lame substitutes for live 
bodily members. Still these books may furnish many 
good suggestions for those who have neither experi- 
ence nor natural aptness for Sunday-school work. 
Jesus on the Throne of His Father David. By Josrrn 

L. Lorp, M. A. New York: James Inglis & Co. 

1870. 

The position taken by the author in his preface is as 
follows: Rejecting the assumptions that Christ rose 
from the dead to fulfill various promises in a ‘‘ spiritual 
sense” alone, he contends that Jesus on His return to 
the earth will reign in the flesh on the throne of Davin 
in Jerusalem, giving to the world an example of a per- 
fect human government after our makeshifts and fail- 
ures shall have passed away. His literal interpretations 
of difficult prophecies are not encumbered with those 
excrescences of unscriptural doctrine which repel most 
Christians from works of this character. And yet most 
Christians will undoubtedly dissent continually from 
inferences which seem rather to be founded upon our 
ignorance of the mind of the Spirit than upon any in- 
terpretation of prophecy which has stood the test of 
experimental proof. However, we especially commend 
the book to those who have fallen into the habit of re- 
garding the promises to Davin and the Jews as of ex- 
clusive spiritual and figurative intent, and who think of 
Christ the God-Man as a Spirit that’ has not flesh and 
bones. But to deal as literally with our author as he 
does with us, we must object to his extra-Seriptural as- 
sumption that the glorified body of Christ felt the pul- 





sation of ‘* human blood.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


(Publishers will confer a favor by marking the prices of thew 
books upon the wrappers.) 
—_—»———_ 
Harrrr & RRoTHERS, New York.—The Andes and the Ama- 
zon. By JAMES ORTON. 1870. ($2.) 
Plautus, with Notes. By C. 8. HARRrNeTon, M. A. 
1870. ($1,25.) 
Hrrell, a Novel. By the author of Bound to the 
Wheel, ete. 1870, (59 cts.) 

Caleb Williams. By WM. Gopwin. (Sewed, 37 cts. 
Hourp & Hovucuton, New York.—The Law Almanac. 1870. 
Roperts Brorgers, Boston.— The Earthly Paradise. B 

WILLIAM Morais. Part III. 1870. (Cloth, $2,25.) 
D. APPLETON & Co., New York.— The Mastery Series, Man- 
pg learning Spanish. By THOMAS PRENDERGAST. 


The Natural Speaker. By JoserH ALDEN, DD. LL D., 
—— Prefaratory Notes, by James McCosn, DD. LLD. 
Ue 


Fed as a Rose is She. A Novel. By the Author of 
Cometh up as a Flower, ete. 1870. (60 cts.) 
Henry Hoyt, Boston.—Hugene Cooper, or the Motherless 
Boy. ($i,15.) 
Hungering and Thirsting. (75 ets.) 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co., New York.—Mrs. Jerningham’s 
Journal. (Cloth, 75 cts.) 
Immortality. Four Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. By J. J. Stewart PEROWNE. 
(Cloth, $1.) 














Publishers’ Department. 








Goop Pay may be realized by many thousands of 

rsons by making up lists of subscribers for our premiums, 

his has been done by many; and the number may be largely 
increased. The people all need this journal, and they will 
take it, if some one will show it and explain its value, and our 
premiums will pay those who take this little trouble. We 
want boys and girls, as well as the older folks, employed in 
this work. It will give them business tact of even more 
value than the premium they get. Canvassing is appro- 
priate work for ladies, and many of them are among our best 
and most successful canvassers. Our premiums are legiti- 
mate pay offered for services rendered. We have reduced 
this to a system, and can give better pay in this form than 
any other. 

——_—_.@-——__— 

REMEMBER that Tar CuristiAn Unton has no rivals. 
It does not seek to ‘> “¥ the denominational journals now 
taken in any family. For in addition to any other journal 
now read, this paper will be needed, as it is published in 
the interest of the whole Christian Church, and will aim to 
be one of the ablest and best (as itis now the handsomest) 
religious journal in the country; one, indeed, that no intelli- 
gent Christian family can afford to be without. 





—_—- +> 

How to Hetp ne CuristraN Unton.—There are 
numerous ways in which its friends can aid in circulating 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. First, show the paper, or talk to 
your friends about it, or both. Get up aciub, or aid some 
friend to do so—or induce your Postmaster to act as agent. 
>— 

A RequEst.—All non-subscribers into whose hands a 
number of THE CHRISTIAN UNION may fall, are requested to 
examine it carefully, noting its Size, Style, Contents, &c., 
and then decide upon the merits of our claim that it is not 
oniy one of the largest, but the Best and Cheapest Journal of 
its Class in the World. Now is the best time to Act—to Do 
Good, for which we give Good Pay 





-_-->-  -—-- 

Crus AGENts Wantep.—We want a live, wide- 
awake, go-ahead agent in every town or school district 
where THE CHRISTIAN UNION ought to circulate, to form a 
Club for 1870. ‘There are thousands of post-offices at which 
we now have no subscribers, or only one to five, where from 
ten to fifty may be obtained by a little timely effort. Who 
will do us and their friends the favor to act in behalf of the 
Best Religious and Family Weekly? 


——— 

Form Ciuss Now!—And if you, reader, cannot form 

one, set a neighbor or friend at work, and then help to 

accomplish the laudable object. Don’t wait until other and 

inferior papers occupy the field. ‘The early bird’”—you 
know the rest. 

AppitTions To Cups are always in order, whether 
in ones, twos, fives, tens, or any other number. A host of 
eople are dropping other papers about these days, and our 
riends should improve every occasion to secure such as re 

cruits for THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





lua See Page 110 for 126 of Premiums. 
see pipnmpmacenenemennr ener - > anon) 


Educational. 














Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


Spring Term of thirteen weeks, mp 24th. p | ons for board with com 
ish. For catalogues or for rooms address 
mon English. For catalognos a. KING, .D. D-. Fort Edward, N. ¥. 





CHARLIER 


STITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 167 Madison avenue, New 
— Protestant, French, and English Boarding and Day School. 
Over 100 pupils present. A thorough substantial school, French the 
language of the family. Number of boarders limited. Circulars sent 
on request. A 
MR. & MRS. ELISEE CHARLIER, 

Principals. 


a 





LECTURE. 

By Rev. E. P. Roe, formerly of the Harris Light Cavalry, 
on “phe Secret Service at the Front,” at the Y. M. C. Associa- 
tion Hall, in aid of The Home for Friendless Women, 86 W. 4th 
st., Tuesday, March lst: Doors open at 74 P. M. Lecture at 8 
o'clock. Tickets 25c. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 


Is the regular Weekly Publication of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
SERMONS, 


Suitable for Binding and Preservation. 


rmons are being read by people of every class and de- 
samen all over this po ara and Europe. The form in which 
they are issued is such that the numbers can be preserved and 
bound up in a handsome volume. One years oo secures 
fifty-two numbers, making two handsome volumes 0 


Over Four Hundred Pages each. 
A SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVED PORTRAIT 


of Mr. BEECHER is given away to every yearly subscriber. 


—_——_ 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3.00> 


AND 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION ($2.50), 
will be sent to one address jor one year or $4 
(The regular price being $5.50). 


J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers, ' 


———— 











39 Park Row, N. ¥- 
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QOYTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully solicited for 
SHE CHRISTIAN UNION; but we cannot undertake to pre- 
serve or to return rejected manuscripts. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
$2.50 per Annum, Payable in Advance. 





PosTAGE, 20 cents per year, payable quarterly, in advance, at the 
subscriber’s post-office. ostage on New York city and Can- 
ada snbscriptions must be paid in advance, at the office of 
THE CHRIsTIAN UNTON. 

REMITTANCES should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, 
or Drafts. When these cannot be procured, send the money 
in a Registered Letter, which gives entire protection against 
losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 

Recewrts.—If a subscriber receives the paper he has sufficient 
acknowledgment for his money, except in case of Renewals, 
when formal receipts will be sent enclosed with the paper; 
or, if a pane be sent for the purpose, a receipt will 
be malied immediately upon receipt of the money. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The paper will be forwarded until distinct 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinuance, and 
until payment of all arrearages is made. as required by law. 
This plan is adopted because found most convenient and 
agreeable to subscribers, who generallv dislike to have their 
paper stopped short at the end of the time originally sub- 
scribed for. A request to send the paper only for the time 
paid for will always be regarded. 








CLUB RATES. 
6 Copies fpr a year.......... 10 00 | 20 Copies for a year ......00. 
0 RI in ye oe 00 | 30 oR? “ ow xe 


CASH COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS. 


8 to 5 Copies—50 Cents a Copy. | 10 to 50 Copies—75 Cents 
5to 10 * 60 os bi 50to100 ‘“ $1.00 

Circular containing Extensive List of POPULAR PREMIUMS, 

sent on application. y 

CANVASSERS ARE WANTED EVERYWHERE, ard Post- 


masters, Clergymen, and others, are requested to forward sub- 
scriptions, retaining their commissions as above. 


a Copy. 
a Copy. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Inside Pages, 20 cents per line, | A to 4 times, 10 per cent. discount, 
ACE, 


0 Ags space, ver 4 times, 20 percent discount. 
Outside page, $0 cents per line, | Three months, 25 per cent. discount. 
of Agate space. ban double rates for space occu- 
p 
Mr. Henry BARTtetTtT has charge of our Advertising De- 


partment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


39 Park Row, New York. 
———— 
The Agents for the CarIstiAN UNION in Chicago, are Messrs. 
Louis Lioryp & Co.. No. 26 Dearborn St. This firm will receive 


subscriptions, advertisements, etc., for all parts of the West at 
regular rates. 








PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


At the annual business meeting of Plymouth 

Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., it was voted, in substance, 
that the public reception of members into the Church 
should be by covenant and not by the reading of the 
Articles of Faith. This action has excited much 
attention and given rise to the impression that the 
Church has disowned its creed, and taken a step 
aside from the practice of evangelical churches. 
Such impressions are incorrect and have arisen from 
anentire misapprehension of the facts in the case. 
f .The creed has neither beenset aside nor invali- 
dated. Itis precisely of the same force that it always 
has been. It indicates the faith held by the body of 
worshippers covenanted together, and it is their de- 
claration of what truthsshall be taught in the pul- 
pit. 

This action was not, and was not intended to 
be, a declaration that the doctrinal beliefs of candi- 
dates for admission to the Church are of no impor- 
dance, and that persons may unite with the Church 
without regard to their doctrinal belief. 

It is simply determihing that the Church should 
satisfy itself of the doctrinal soundness of those ap- 
plying for admission, at the time of their examination, 
by personal conversation with them one by one, by 
the committee, or by the Church, in whose presence 
the examinations are conducted, and not by a for- 
mal reading of the creed in public. 

By this action, the Plymouth Church has placed 
itself on the early practice of the Congregational 
churches of New England, the general practice of 
the (late) Old School Presbyterian Church, and up- 
on the practice of the Baptist churches of America, 
a large majority of whom receive their members by 
covenant simply and not by the recital of any creed. 

There are good and sufficient reasons why this 
practice should become universal. 

1. The only allowable condition of church mem- 
bership is repentance of sin and faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Whoever gives credible evidence that 
he has been regenerated by the Holy Spirit, that he 
has been received and pardoned by the Lord Jesus, 
and that heis living in the exercise of Christian 
dispositions and duties, is to be received and wel- 
comed into the Church. In all ordinary circumstan- 
ces it is not to be expected that persons will compre- 
hend doctrines in any other than’in their experi- 
mental forms. The young, the uneducated, and all 
persons not of a reflective turn of mind, cannot be 

expected to assent intelligently to dogmatic state- 
ments of truth. ~ 

Members are to be received into the church because 
they give credible evidence that Ohrist has received 
them. But they come into the church as new-born 
babes, and not as full-grown philosophers. In a 
majority of instances they are either young, or ig- 
norant, or uncultured in philosophic habits of think- 

ing, untrained in nice distinctions. They come into 

pagnniet eon comforted, and inspired. 
ho eubiaith dia: or: ership must’ be framed to 
y of the weak, and not to the capacity 


of the strong. “Receive ye the weak but not to 
doubtful disputations.” ‘See that ye despise not 
one of these little ones.” They are to be instructed 
from Sunday to Sunday, in the ampler range of the 
creed. But if at the beginning candidates are re- 
quired to subscribe to a creed, they are likely to do 
it without real comprehension, by force of sympathy, 
or blind conformity to example, or through a sort of 
ignorant conscientiousness. Many awake afterward 
to find themselves caught in a net. Then comes 
outward conformity but inward unbelief. Insinceri- 
ty eats out the heart of religion. 

9. But while the individual members of a church 
should be required to avow doctrinal beliefs, only so 
fur as they are implied in a truly regenerate state, 
and in a living experience, the Church coliectively 
may with profit have a creed both fuller in 
matter and more philosophical in method and 
statement. Definite and exact opinions in morals 
and religion, areas important as in jurisprudence 
or medicine, as in science and in general philoso- 
phy. All definite moral opinions are elements of 
creeds, and if clearly expressed in some order are 
creeds. Such creeds, formed by each church, help 
to give stability to the pulpit, knowledge to the 
world of what the church will teach; tend to pro- 
duce unity of belief, in so far as that is attainable; 
and furnish to parents and teachers a definite basis 
upon which to instruct the young in Sabbath-schools 
and in the Family. 

If, then, a creed contains only the articles that are 
implied in the beginning of a Christian experience 
it will be too meagre for purposes of general instruc- 
tion. If it be large enough to cover the whole 
ground of Christian truth, it will no longer be pos- 
sible to use it as a test of membership without bur- 
dening weak consciences. Every church should 
have acreed as a declaration of its position, a sym- 
bol of its faith, and as an instrument of instruc- 
tion ; but not as a condition of membership. 

3. It is feared by many sober and earnest men that 
the reception of men by covenant and not by creed 
will fill the Church with loose material, and subject 
it to easy perversion. But this danger belongsalike 
to all churches whether with atest creed or without 
one. There can be no mere machinery devised to 
keep a church pure. Nothing but its own spiritual 
life can, under God, maintain soundness in the faith. 
True piety will never wander far from right belief. 
And no amount of doctrinal integrity is of any use 
without fervent piety. Creedsina dead church may 
even produce the dangers which they were set to 
prevent—producing in some an indolent security 
and stirring up in others aspirit of dissent. A liv: 
ing church, like fire, purifies itself; like flowing wa- 
ter keeps itself clean. In so far as any outward 
means can aid in keeping the Church stable, a cate- 
chetical creed after the manner of the Presbyterian 
Church is best designed to do it. That venerable 
Church wisely and jealously provides for sound 
teachers, but receives to communion and instruction 
all who give credible evidence of a saving change 
of heart, without subscription to any creed. 

4, It is hastily reported by editors who should 
have known better, that the doors of Plymouth 
church are thrown open without conditions, to who- 
ever, of any sect or heresy, chooses to come in. On 
the contrary, there are few churches which are so 
particular in searching for the |-:oper evidences of a 
truly regenerated and spiritual stxte. To this church 
resort multitudes not addicted to religious worship ; 
multitudes who have been sceptical, and many who 
have been bred in churches of widely differing faiths. 
. The grace of God works upon the hearts of these 
and brings many into asaving knowledge of Christ, 
and into an earnest and self-sacrificing religious 
life. All Churches, in large places, are tried with 
like cases, but Plymouth Church, from its peculiar 
position, far more than ordinary ones. 

It is, therefore, peculiarly appropriate to the proy- 
idential exigencies of this Church that it should 
receive its members, after suitable examination, by 
covenant rather than by subscription to a creed. A 
covenant is a statement of doctrine in its experimen- 
tal and practical forms. It is to theology of the 
heart what a creed is to the theology of the head. 

A creed may wall in the church; but no city was 
ever saved by walls alone, but by the fidelity, the 
watchfulness, and the courage of the citizens them- 
selves, 


At a subsequent business meeting of Plymouth 
Church the following resolutions were passed : 


WHEREAS, Some misunderstanding appears to exist 
as to the recent action of this church at the annual 
meeting in regard to the articles of faith ; 


1. Resolved, That the articles of faith printed in the 
Manual are still the articles of faith of the church, and 
will remain such until altered by the church in the 
manner prescribed by the rules. 

2. Resolved, That a committee of five, including the 
pastor, be appointed, to whom the articles of faith and 
form of admission shall be referred for revision. 

8. Resolved, That the Examining Committee be di- 
rected to inquire upon every application for member- 
ship whether the applicant is familiar with and can ac- 
cept the articles of faith of the church, and in case any 
applicant shall not be willixg to accept them, the Ex- 
amining Committee be directed tu report to the church 
the views which are held by such applicant so far as 
they differ froth the articles of faith. 


We shall pay our respects at another time to sev- 
eral editors who have expressed themselves upon the 
| action of Plymouth church, 








UNDER WHICH KING ? 


Paris is again reported tranquil. The incipient 
emeute is quelled. The revolution is still-born. 
The instigator of the disturbances, rash without 
being brave, has fled, like the coward that he is, 
from the scene. The Republican world looks on 
perplexed bythe phenomenon. There is no reason 
to believe that Navporron III. is popular. He pos- 
sesses none of the qualities which render a leader of 
the people a popularidol. France submits to him. 
It does not worship him. To the superficial observer 
the army seems a sufficient explanation. The pres- 
ence of a hundred thousand troops is supposed to 
overawe the people. Punch’s famous cartoon recurs 
to mind. France is again pictured with streaming 
hair and dishevelled garments and bleeding wounds, 
lying prostrate while a ferocious soldiery keeps 
guard over her. But thesuperficial observer forgets 
that the hundred thousand soldiers are also French- 
men. They have, many of them, parents, wives, 
children, homes. What enables the Emperor to 
wield them so easily? A foreign army can maintain 
without difficulty a grievous despotism. But a do- 
mestic army is a dangerous weapon. Its recoil is 
terrible. Sooner or later, as in Spain, as in the days 
of the French revolution, it imbibes the spirit of the 
people. 

There are three parties in Paris—and Paris rep- 
resents France. There are, first, the Imperialists. 
They like the Empire. They accept, if they do not 
admire the Emperor. They are his real body-guard. 
Possibly there may be found among them those who, 
in areverse of fortune, would share with him his 
misfortunes. The old French ardor for the first Na- 
POLEON still lingers in some minds. Inthe main, 
however, the imperialists are only a court-party. 
They are, so to speak, “the ring” of Paris. They 
constitute a very small minority. 

Then there are, on the other hand, the constituen- 
cy of Henrt Rocnerort. They comprise, in the 
main, the ignorance, the poverty, the vice, the crime 
of Paris. They are themob. They look back with 
longing to the halcyon days of RopesrrerrE and 
Marat. They hate wealth, intelligence, virtue. 
They rightly call themselves the “ Irreconcilables.” 
To them there isno greater ground of complaint 
against the empire than the famous saying, “ The 
Empire is peace,” 

These are the two parties that fill the press with 
their outcries. They make so much noise that the 
public hardly knows that there is another. But 
there isathird,a middle party. It is by far the 
largest in numbers. It comprises the wealth, the 
intelligence, the business enterprise, the personal 
worth of Paris. It embraces the “solid men” of the 
French metropolis. This middle party have no great 
regard for the Empire. They have no liking for the 
Emperor. They are no believers in imperialism. 
Paris is essentially a democratic city—in sentiment 
more thoroughly democratic than any American 
city. But they have had enough of revolution. 
Imperialism is better than anarchy. The Emperor 
is better than the demagogue. Lovrs NaPoLEon 
is preferable to HENRI RocuErort. They wait for 
time to cure the illsof the present. Noone believes 
the present dynasty will outlive its founder. 

It is by studying the unexpressed sentiments and 
complying with the unuttered demands of this mid- 
dle party that Louts NAPoLEoN retains his hold on 
the French people. He introduces the reforms— 
rather he yields the concessions—which are necessa- 
ry to make them prefer hisregime to the chances of 
change. Itistrue that Paris only submits to Lours 
Naprotreon. But it is Henri Rocuerort, not the 
army of a hundred thousand, which keeps them in 
subjection—the dread of the mob, not the fear of 
the army. For the perpetuity of the Empire, France 
has to thank Henri Rocuerort and his constituen- 
cy. Let the American visitor take a ride through 
the streetsof Paris. The driver of his voiture will 
perhaps be an “irreconcilable ;” if he stops tomake 
a purchase the shop-keeper will be a moderate re- 
publican who has littleliking for Napo.eon but less 
for revolution. To find an imperialist he must at- 
tend a ball at the Tuilleries. 

This is the interpretation of the French ridle. 
Solong as the Empire is peace, so long France will 
continue to prefer the sceptre of NaPoLEon to that of 
Rocnerort and Gustave Fourens. Solong asthe 
mob threatens and Lovis NApo.eon has the good 
sense not to suffer the actual burdens of despotism 
to outweigh the dreaded evils of anarchy, his army 
will remain faithful and his throne will remain se- 
cure. 





ConFuston WorsE ConrounDED.—The Book Com- 
mittee of the Methodist Episcopal Church has made 
two investigations and two reports of the charges of 
mismanagement which have been brought against 
the Methodist Book Concern. The first report ad- 
mitted “serious losses” and “‘ great mismanagement :” 
the second denies both. The strangest feature of the 
contradiction is that it is the same Committee from 
which these two conflicting reports have emanated. 
The latter report, however, is not unanimous. A 
minority report, bearing the signatures of three mem- 
bers, réaffirms and supports with testimony the 
charges of mismanagement and loss on the part of 
the Book Concern. The evil influence of the Meth- 





odist Book Concern, should it be proved to have 








—. 
been badly managed, will not stop with Methodig 
churches. It would involve in suspicions multity ds 
of other benevolent institutions to whom the church 
have intrusted large sums of money. Our Tract anj 
Bible Societies, our Home and Foreign Mission Socie 
ties, our various institutions of charity, are from the 
seclusion of their affairs liable to suspicion of favorite 
ism, of nepotism, of sinecurism, and of careless 49 
ministration. If the general impression prevails thy, 
the Methodist Book Concern covers up misdemer, 
ors in its agents or officers, it will cast a shadoy 
over every other Christian society for the admini, 
tration of funds. It is, therefore, a great misfortyp, 
that our Methodist brethren cannot either conrig 
or wholly clear the administrators of their Boo; 
Concern, The public mind at this stage of affairs 
far from satisfied. 





SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION, 

The relative merits of the classics and physics in 
the education of the young have been warmly and 
ably discussed for some years. The general resu}; 
has been happy in developing a greater interest jy 
the study of natural science and in promoting thy 
growth of scientific schools, while the prosperity of 
the classical schools has remained undiminished, 
In other words, the general interests of education 
have been advanced on a somewhat broader plat- 
form. A large company of gentlemen who are proni- 
nently connected with the great enterprises of the 
land was gathered a few evenings ago at the res- 
dence of Mr. Wm. Watter Puetps, to meet the 
Professors of the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University, and learn something of the history and 
present condition of that institution. No one why 
was present could fail to reajize the very important 
relation of such schools to the material and indus. 
trial economies of the land, to say nothing of edv- 
cational interests. When a man so thoroughly and 
practically conversant with the railroad and mining 
enterprises of the West as Mr. Witir1am B. Ocpey 
can say, deliberately, as he did on that occasion, 
that millions on millions of capital have been and 
are thrown away through the stupidities of misap- 
plied science, or quackery, if the term may be » 
used, and when, as a people, we are beginning to 
find out that our prosperity halts for want of econo- 
my and precision in the practical handling of ow 
unbounded resources, it is time that the value of 
scientific education should be well understood. It 
is of vital importance that there should be thoroug)- 
ly trained experts in every branch—who should be 
not only experts with services to render to the hig 
est bidder, but men of high-toned, scholarly culture, 
who love science for its own sake, and therefore 
would be honest, careful, and trustworthy in advising 
capitalists. 

The Sheffield School has, in ten years, and through 
great enthusiasm and patient self-sacrifice on thi 
part of its Faculty, placed itself foremost among the 
institutions of its class. In its practical appliances 
for instruction, in its faithfulness in insisting upo 
thorough work and stimulating the highest mo- 
tives, grounded in a true love of nature and it 
laws, and in the ability of its professors, it is sur- 
passed by none. Its graduates are sought afteras in- 
structors and experts, and its professors are tempted 
by higher salaries than the small pittances they get. 
to transter their services to other schools. So well 
has it used its funds in achieving an honorable fame 
that it ought certainly to be more liberally endow: d 
than it is. 

And while such institutions are now giving ™ 
education liberal and elevating in the highest sense 
—science coupled with modern languages—paren's 
should be more discriminating in directing the cul- 
ture of their children. It is no longer necessary ' 
force all, without reference to their natural bent 
through the traditional classical curriculum in order 
to give them an honorable standing of scholarship 
and develop the powers of intellect. Science nov 
trains to habits of the minutest precision in study, 
and opens ranges for thinking as profound as a! 
besides introducing the young mind, at every pois, 
to the mysterious presence of the Creator in iis 
works. 





































































A. New Verstoy.—One is tempted to say tht! 
the present version of the Bible is all w!™% 
It does not meet the needs of the age. Tune we 
when its teachings were a very fair guide” 
matters of morals, but the advancing spirit of cir 
ilization has changed all that. We suggest some ¥ 
the alterations demanded by the improved state ° 
modern society: “The way of transgressors 1§ ~ 
easy. “He that receiveth a ”—robber—‘ in the pat 
of a righteous man shall receive a righteous ™"" 
reward.” “ Be thou a partaker of other men’s S™* 
Anyone can see at a glance that these slight alte™ 
tions represent the morals of the time. What ; 
pity that King James’s translators were not inspire’: 
They would then have foreseen the necessities of - 
nineteenth century. In their day it was doubtle 
right and expedient to punish criminals. But ut : 
clearly impolitic now. Ifa man steals a watch, si 
must encourage him to steal again by asking bia“ 
return it—at cost price. If he breaks open % *” 
and makes off with valuable papers, we must adver 
tise a reward for the return of such as are of 00 
to him “and no questions asked,” Ifa bank offic? 
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« appropriates ” thousands of dollars, he should be 
politely informed through a lawyer that if he will 
return 25 per cent. he may keep the rest for his 
trouble. We repeat, a new version is needed. The 
Word of God is “all Greek ” to a modern conscience 
simply because those learned men did not recognize 
the duty of compounding felony. 








THOMAS IN THE SENATE. 

Senator SUMNER is not convinced that there is a 
state of war in Cuba. Some men live in an atmos- 
phere peculiarly their own through which they re- 
ward the outward world, What matters it to such 
eubjectively subjective souls (we speak as a Boston- 
jan) that for more than a year independence has been 
declared, slavery abolished, and resistance maintained 
to foreign tyrants by the natives of a neighboring 
island? What matters it that thousands of volun- 
teers from the Spanish population have been under 
arms and thousands of troops have been sent from 
Spain to suppress the patriot insurgents? What 
matters it that they are not yet suppressed ? What 
matters it that recent well organized expeditions to 
possess the territory held by the Cubans have failed ? 
What matters it that these are hastily reorganizing 
to try again before Nature, or rather Nature’s God, 
shall have come to the aid of the patriots with the 
summer? What matters it that with reinforce- 
ments from Spain, with American-built gunboats, 
and the refusal of our Government to grant belliger- 
cat rights to the Cubans, the Spaniards are not yet 
cyccessful? Senator SuMNER still doubts that there 
isa state of war in Cuba, and has the —— “moral 
courage” to intimate that those who think other- 
wise are either unthinking or ignorant. O blessed 
subjectivity (we speak as a Bostonian), which, arising 
from a soul and surrounding it like an atmosphere, 
canges its prejudices and performances into calm 
clear lights of supernatural knowledge and shining 
acts of unerring wisdom. Men and brethren in the 
Senate, like Morton, CARPENTER, and SHERMAN, 
are rather inclined to believe with the American peo- 
ple that there is war or something very like it on 
that American island; aye, that there is murder 
there of helpless Cubans and of American citizens 
with blue neckties. Blue is the color that maddens 
the Spanish bull. 

When will the Government open its eyes and see 
with the common people that the Cuban soil is 
wet with blood, strewn with ashes, and trampled 
with soldiers’ feet—that a neighboring people are 
fighting hard, suffering deeply, and risking every- 
thing for their liberty, and for the new epoch of 
progress which their triumph would bring? And 
when will the Government open its mouth and make 
a declaration of self-evident facts; or, in other 
words, recognize the Cubans as belligerents? It 
would be better still to recognize their independ- 
ence, and make a treaty with them—unless a nation, 
like a corporation, has no soul, and should act ac- 
cordingly. But whether our Government maintains 
its present attitude to a neighboring people strugg]- 
ing for freedom, or recognizes the struggle which 
they have maintained for so long and are maintain- 
ing so effectively, we have faith to believe that the 
next Spanish King (whoever he may be) will not 
hold his sceptre over Cuba. In the meantime Sen- 
ator SUMNER still doubts that a state of war exists 
in that American island. Dr Ropas, PuELLo, and 
GoyENcnE know better, and so should General 
GRANT. 








TrutTn AND Honor.—Under the head of Public 
Opinion, we give from time to time, editorial from 
other journals, Often, these do not express our 
own opinions, But we have a true Protestant faith 
in the safety of putting both sides of a question be- 
forethe people. With a Bible ia their hands, an 
intelligent common people are no more likely to be 
misled in an investigation of Christian doctrine than 
scholars and ministers are. It is a desirable thing 
that truthful Christian men should see whatis going 
on in other minds besides their own. There was 
hever atime of greater moral fruitfulness. Never 
weremen more earnest and sincere in seeking the 
truth; and every sect does well to know just what 
every other sect is thinking and doing. We are de- 
termined that our readers shall know what we think, 
and they shall know too what other people think 
Who don’t agree with us. There is no paper that 
more thoroughly agrees with these general views 
than the Boston Congregationalist—and yet it allows 
itself ungenerously to say : j 


ae. are sorry to see, under the specious plea that we 
ed © know what our opponents believe, THE CHRISTIAN 
ory N publisning the Universalist’s exposition and defense 
na rhe bie aa Will it descend in this department to the 
Ps nee ion of the utterances of the free-love organ, and 

€ obscenities of the Police Gazette ; and if not, why not?” 


It so happened that the next issue of Tae Curts- 
TIAN Unton printed from the Congregationalist a con- 
densed article in refutation of Universalism. Does 
the Oongregationalist believe that the Christian Ex- 


aminer and the Universalist are on the moral level of 


the “ free-love organ” (whatever that may be—we 
are not well read in such literature), and thé Police 
Gazette? 
‘ts question? Tie Onristran Uxtox is laboring to 
Promote a spiritual Christianity, and substantially 
it holds to the same dogmatic statements, and to, the 


— ethical polity that the Congregationalist does. 


If it does not, where is the pertinency of | temporaries reprint any of our articles; but, being 


he is promoting Christian feeling or concord among 
brethren by such criticism? He surely does not 
believe that for the sake of mere smartness, and still 
less for the sake of a hit at an antagonist or a rival, 
one is justified in disregarding fairness and honor. 
Sly stabbing is not one of the Christian virtues. 
EyEs TO THE Buinp.—That Christianity is help 
for the helpless in everything that is good, is the 
deepest significance of the miracles. Christ provid- 
ed food for the body and food for the soul. And 
He himself is the Bread of Life. He gave sight to 
the eyes and the souls of the blind. And He is 
forever the Light of the world. 

There is a Christian society in Philadelphia for 
publishing literary and musical works in raised let- 
ters for the blind. Such books are so expensive, 
and the class that need them is so poor, that the 
trade hasno inducement to publish them. But no 
books are more needed. When one cannot see, he 
needs all the more to read. Especially should books 
of a practical kind—of instruction in music and va- 
rious arts be provided for our sightless friends. 
They often excel in music, and are generally very 
fond of it. “I have often shut my eyes at an opera,” 
says our versatile Mayor, in speaking of this society, 
“and, listening to the vocal and orchestral music 
without the aid of beholding scenery or action, have 
realized how the blind may enjoy music; and it has 
afforded me pleasure to think that my recommenda- 
tion and subscription can aid them in obtaining 
knowledge for pursuing music and science.” The 
blind, says Mr. Grezey, “are bills drawn on the 
generosity of mankind by Infinite Love, and it 
is a shame if they are ever dishonored.” We 
have seen one of these new books which will be of 
such immense service to the blind both in teaching 
and in learning the elements of music. The society 
furnishes copies to those who are indigent free, and 
to others at cost price. Mr. H. L. Hatz, who has 
not lost enthusiasm or zeal for doing good in losing 
his sight inthé war, is the only authorized agent of 
the society. We hope that he will meet with abun- 
dant success in raising funds. Plymonth Church is 
going to give him the proceeds of a concert by-and- 
by at which blind men will play the organ. 














A Sotemn Joxe.—A skillful reporter has succeed- 
ed in extracting from aruffian of thirty years’ stand- 
ing the entirely original opinion that Mr. Brren’s 
interference with the pleasant entertainment of cock- 
fighting is “onconstitutional.” The same worthy 
citizen threatens to bring down about the ears of us 
all whatever is left of those “ illegal humbugs,” com- 
monly known as justice and mercy. He says the 
“creat men at Albany will protect” him. All who 
abet and sympathize with the works of the flesh 
are congratulating themselves accordingly. 

We can afford to laughalso. We know well that 
honesty and justice are held “onconstitutional” by 
the “great men” aforesaid, and that under their leg- 
islation there is likely to be no law against any of 
the works of the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
Allthis would be very nice and comfortable for our 
friends of the cock-pit except for one little circum- 
stance. The Lord reigns. The devil is not talented 
enough, nor are his accomplices learned enough to 
construct a system of misgovernment that shall “ pro- 
tect” the wicked against themselves. Mischief will 
return upon the heads of its authors; their violent 
dealing will come down upon their own pates. The 
inevitable consequence of digging a deep pit is the 
entrapment of the diggers. Therefore, we laugh at 
them. The Lord has them in derision and so do 
we. 
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To Restore Justice.—The peaceable and order- 
ly people of this city are not indifferent to the car- 
nival of unpunished crime. The unjust judges, the 
venal politicians, and their friends, the thieves and 
Lmurderers who escape the jail and the gallows, are 
greatly mistaken if they imagine that because good 
citizens are quiet they are unconcerned. If the 
courts donot take proper care of criminals, the peo- 
ple in self-protection will take the matter into their 
own hands, aslast Monday, Brooklyn threatened to 
do. Let our dangerous classes persist only a little 
while longer in sowing the wind, and the day will 
be quickly upon them in which they must reap the 
whirlwind. But no one wishes itto come to that. 
On every account escape from violent measures is to 
be desired, and, with a pure and efficient judiciary, 
it would be ensured. The purification of the bench 
we believe to be within reach by a process practica- 
ble of attainment, simple of application : 

I. Let the guarantee of the now proposed lawyers’ 
association be as essential to a lawyer as that of the 
Stock Board is toa broker; 

II. Let thestandard of admission to the bar be as 
high and inflexible as it once was in New York—as, 
in general, it now is in New Jersey ; and 

IIL. Let the bar, thus constituted, elect the judges. 





Give Us Crepit.—We are glad when our con- 


human, we like to see them properly credited. One 
of our neighbors reprinted an article on Sewerage 
and Cleanliness from our Scientific and Sanitary de- 
partment without acknowledgment—probably with 





with us. A scientific journal borrowed from us in 
the same highwayman style not very long ago. The 
Merry Hour suffers even more from such depreda- 
tions—some of our original stories, like those of the 
Opelika Conductor, the German Professor, and 
the Little Girl that Wouldn’t Play the Fool, among 
others, going the round of our dailies and weeklies 
uncredited. Weare not ashamed of our Merry Hour. 
We hope it helps digestion. Our Church columns, 
also, especially our carefully prepared statistics suf- 
fer much at the hands (the scissors rather) of our 
contemporaries. A secular weekly reproduces with- 
out credit (discreditably) that remarkable experi- 
ence, entitled The Penitential Confessions of a Tobacco- 
Smoker, which Mr. Trask is welcome to print in the 
form of a tract. Finally, copy all you please; but 
remember the eighth commandment, and also that 
THE CurisTIAN Unron is copyrighted. 








Ripe ror Heaven.—Another member of the dis- 
tinguished firm which has borne the name of Har- 
PER & Broruers for half a century, has gone to his 
rest. JOSEPH WESLEY Harper died at daybreak on 
Monday morning, Feb. 14th. For two or three years 
hishealth had been feeble, but his faculties were as 
clear, and his interest in life as intenseas ever. The 
death of James Harrer last spring which broke the 
“fair companionship” of the four brothers—a part- 
nership of labor and love that had lasted from youth 
to old age—was a great trial to ‘““Westzy.” Since 
then he had been waiting for Death, ready to go. 
He was kept in perfect peace, for his mind was 
stayed onGod. Heaven had begun on earth, and 
the transition was as peaceful as the dawn. 








A “Protestant CaLumny” CorrecTep.—Find- 
ing that “another Protestant calumny is fast becom- 
ing stereotyped for the benefit of future genera- 
tions,” viz.: “That Pius the Ninth has declared 
himself to be stronger than Heaven, in other words, 
stronger than God Himself,’—a “Sacerdos” sends 
to the London Tablet a gloss of the Infallible utter- 
ance. Str. Jonn CuHrysostom, it seems, once said 
in a sermon: 

Heaven and 


ass away, but My words shall not pass 
hat words? Thou art Pater, &c.” 


This clear explication convinces us of our duty to 
atone for any share we may have had in diffusing 
the Calumny by instructing our readers that what 
the Pope meant was not “ tweedle-dum ”—far from 
it, it was “‘ tweedle-dee.” 


‘*The Church is stronger than Heaven. 
earth shall 
away, &c. 








Nouns anpD Nunneries.—The conclusion of Dr. 
KEATINGE’S interesting paper on conventual life will 
appear in our next number. 








FROM WASHINGTON. 


——= 


Congressional Wrangling— Useless and Unseemly Debate 
—The Growing Strength of the Minority—A Healthy 
Check Upon Legislation—The Best Citizens of Wash- 
ington tn Council—About the City Government and 
the Movement for a Territorial Form. 
We have had in both Houses during the past week 
what was aptly styled by a Senator as ‘‘ days of degra- 
dation.” If anything could be more absurd than to 
question Mr. Sumner’s life-long devotion to the cause 
of liberty, and the political elevation of the black man, 
it is perhaps the fact that he tried to prove himself not 
guilty. And further he did it in response to charges 
made by Mr. Srewart, a gentleman who is sound 
enough now, but whose new zeal should not prevent 
either himself or Mr. Sumner from remembering that 
after ANDrEw Jomnson had betrayed the party of the 
war, and the Senate stood balancing between the Presi- 
dent and the country, no one felt certain which 
way Mr. Stewart was going, even when he rose to 
make the speech ia which he declared himself. And 
so forgetting this, and apparently forgetting that even 
a vote of the Senate to the effect that he was not its 
leading and most radical reformer would go for nothing 
with the country, he gravely set himself to prove by 
hidden record and private telegrams and letters that he, 
CHARLES SuMNER, had always been sound in the faith. 

The battle opened in the debate on the Virginia bill, 
ten days ago, and began again on the admission of Mis- 
sissippi, by Mr. Stewart firing his pop-gun. Small as 


late by the Senate. Mr. Sumner lovoked out of his great 
earthwork and seeing Mr. Stewart with his pop-gun, 


against fortifications with such weapons, he beat all 
hands to quarters and fired one of the biggest colum- 
biads along his works at Mr. Srzwarr and his pop-gun. 
And when this enemy had managed to withdraw in 





oes the editor of that excellent paper believe that | the mistaken idea that the matter was not original | over the yetoes of ANDREW JOHNSON. 


it_was, it waked up Mr. TrumBuLt, and such a rattling | in ali of our large cities. 
of musketry as his speech was had not been heard of | Chicago have no need of written or spoken argument. 


good order, General Sumner fired a few rounds from 
the columbiads at Mr. Trumsutt. Now firing a whole 
battery of artillery at a pee-wee isn’t always necessary | eign element which causes most of the trouble. Here, 
in self-defence ; and so Mr. Sumner should have thought | jn Washington, it is the ignorance of the great mass of 
twice before he waked the whole country up because | yoters, Nearly one-third of the citizens of the District 
Mr. Stewart peeped at him. And if Mr. TRuMBULL | were claves but a few years since. It is not to their 
thinks, as a good many do, that the Senator from Mas- | discredit that they are ignorant. 
sachusetts is arrogant at times and disposed to claim | one of the sins the white race will have to answer for 
that liberty has not marched a step for a quarter of &| has answered for in part by the blood of its good and 
century, except us he called ont ‘‘left”—‘‘left”—“left,” | brave. 
Mr. TevmBvtt should remember that the country will | trict from the hands of men who, by pandering to the 
not soon forget his great speeches upon the Freedmen’s|jower natures of the new voters, have fastened 
Bureau Bill, the Civil Rights Bill, and the other vital | themselv2s in power. 
measures of Reconstruction which he helped to carry 


————————————_____ 
In the House, the style of debate ran yet lower, till 
at length so dead did its regard for dignity become that 
it broke out into uncontrolled laughter over BurTiEr’s 
acting and repeating the last producticn of the min- 
strels. He did it well, and it was a rare show for the 
galleries but a great disgrace to the House. 
GROWING STRENGTH OF THE MINORITY. 
The Democratic side of the House is growing stronger 
every day. Not, of course, in numbers, but with the 
accession of Cox of New York, and Voorutrs of Indi- 
ana, both ready debaters, there seems to have been a 
consolidation of forces. As a result, more is yielded to 
them by the majority, and no more days and nights are 
wasted in filibustering. The country regarded our gag- 
rule legislation as a sort of war measure, and so upheld 
and defended it; and so long as it was used alone to 
carry on the legislative part of the war, it was well; 
but it is too dangerous a party weapon to play with be- 
yond the days when it was absolutely necessary. While 
it would be a national misfortune to have the control of 
the House pass into the hands of the Democracy, it 
will be a matter of congratulation when the minority 
shall be somewhat stronger ; so strong in fact as to be 
able to force deliberate action in all matters, and to pre- 
vent the previous question from being made a party 
machine for compeliing a strict partisan vote. At pres- 
ent the Democrats when they have chance, can make a 
good show in debate. Cox is sharp, quick, and witty. 
Vobdruirs is ready, and has a voice that of itself at- 
tracts attention ; because it is such a wonderful relief 
to have a member speak so that he can be hear distinct- 
ly and easily, without leaning forward and opening the 
mouth and setting a hollowed hand behind each ear. 
Marsnatt and Beck are men of ability, and their po- 
sitions on committees give them considerable weight. 
FERNANDO Woop, whatever you may think of him in 
New York, is one of the best behaved men in the 
House, and his bearing is always of the Representative 
folk dream about before they come to Washington and 
see the real article with his feet up on his desk, and 
hear the roar that rises in the galleries as if the founda- 
tions of a new Babel were being put in below. James 
Brooks would do credit to any Democratic assembly ; 
and E._prince, Horman, and Ranpati can hold their 
own with all comers in a parliamentary skirmish. 
With the virtual settlement of reconstruction, the 
issues that have divided the House so long, and which 
have necessarily developed much bitter spirit, are 
passing away, and with them in great measure the as- 
perities they caused. At no time since the war closed 
has there been such good feeling and so much good 
fellowship between the two sides of the Honse as now 
prevail. 
THE DISTRICT AS A TERRITORY. 
The movement here in Washington to secure a terri- 
torial form of government for the District of Columbia 
is assuming much strength. At its inception the mu- 
nicipal “ring,” with which so many cities are cursed, 
though for the most part in less degree than this capi- 
tal, raised the cry that it was a trick of the old rebels 
to nullify the effect of negro suffrage by allowing the 
county of Washington to participate in elections with 
the city. But when such radical Republicans as A. N. 
Rippie, Judge Fisner, and General O. O. Howarp 
gave an earnest support to the movement, the cry of 
office-holders and contractors waxed faint. 
The fact is, all honest, earnest citizens are uniting 
for reform. In those who are asking for the new gov- 
ernment, the rich and the poor are alike represented, 
and there is little distinction of party, though the con- 
trolling influences are overwhelmingly Republican. 
Until lately it has been treason to party to denounce 
the city government of Washington. But now that 
the most prominent citizens of both parties have un- 
dertaken to free themselves from its domination and 
secure something better, tne truth can be spoken. 
The truth is that the City Hall Ring, almost with- 
out exception is composed of political advent- 
urers who fuisted themselves first upon the Boys in 
Blue and Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Unions, and under a 
false pretence of military services forced themselves 
forward for political reward. Then the moment the ne- 
groes were allowed to vote they pandered to all the pre- 
judices of the mass of new-made voters; and so by 
these various influences they worked themselves into 
power almost to the total exclusion of the solid, earnest, 
honest, and deserving men in the party. These re- 
marks apply to the whites. To the credit of the blacks 
it must be suid that some in places of honor and trust 
are among the best officers the city has, and some of 
them would to-day receive a strong vote, even from the 
old citizens, if they were run against their present white 
associates, 
Municipal reform is becoming a very serious question 
Citizens of New York and 


The situation in each of those cities is well known. 
Lynch law should be frowned upon by all good men. 


instead of smiling at the presumption of marching | But when good men begin to question whether as a last 


resort it should not be employed, it is certainly an indi- 
cation of a state of affairs which needs careful exami- 
nation with a view to reform. Matters have not pro- 
gressed nearly as far here, but the tendency is in the 
wrong direction. 

In New York and our other great cities it is the for- 


That they are so is 


But the problem now is, how to free the Dis- 


ALPHA. 
Washington, February 12th, 1870, 
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THE BOY AND THE BUTTERFLY. 
—_—->_——_ 
(Translated from the German. ) 
——_>——_ 

BY AURORA 8. NOX. 

—_— o> 
“ Butterfly 
Flutt’ring by, 
Pretty wand'rer! tell me, pray, 
What thou liv'st on, day by day; 
Thou who nothing dost but fly 
Round and round beneath the sky.” 
‘‘ Breath of flow’rs and sunshine gay, 

These I live on day by day.” 


(Butterfly.) 


Cruel boy ! he wished to try 

And catch the gentle butterfly. 

But it begged him, trembling near, 

Now with hope and now with fear, 
“ Spare, oh, spare me, lovely boy! 

Let me in the sunlight joy ; 

Ere the morning beams have fied 

I shall lie here cold and dead.” 








WHAT THE CHILDREN DID AT THE 
OLD BROWN HOUSE. 


——@——— 

It was a dark way to the door of Pompgy’s dwelling. 
The stoop of the old brown house extended far out 
above it ; and to protect it from the east winds and make 
a good cover from the storm for the winter's fuel, the 
landlord had enclosed it with boards; and within this 
enclosure was the door that opened into Pompey’s 
room. It was a large light room when you were 
inside, having three square windows looking toward 
the south; but little Kare said to her mother one Sun- 
day, when studying a verse of one of Dr. Watt's 
hymns, which began, 

“ Buried in sorrow and in sin, 
At death’s dark door we lay,” 
“That verse always makes me think of that dark 
door opening into Pompey’s house.” 

But Jane was an uncommonly tidy housekeeper, and, 
besides, had some taste; and the children, notwith- 
standing the dark way, thought it a great treat to visit 
her. To be sure, the old beams overhead looked 
smoky and dingy, and the great wide fireplace 
seemed to yawn upon you in the summer time, 
though it looked cheerful enough in the winter, with 
its blazing wood fire and neatly swept hearth. 

This was the time of year when the children liked to 
visit her, when the cold winds drove them from out-of- 
door play. 

The room was large, and the floor bare, except a 
strip of bright-colored rag-carpet laid before the fire, 
and another in front of the gay patchwork-covered 
bed. Here they acted over the same little farces which 
afforded the summer entertainments on Aunty SpEar’s 
stoop. 

‘*O dear!” little Nzp says, as his mother reads, 
‘* how tiresome to tell us so much about the old room! 
I want to know who were Pompry and Janz, and 
where they came from.” 

That is an unpleasant part of the story, my little 
ones, and it was only when the children could forget 
it that they were really happy. 

Pompey was very old. He did not know how many 
years since he had left what to his taste was a beauti- 
ful home, among the mimosa and palm trees of his na- 
tive Africa. He frequently, with others of his tribe, 
went to the coast, their backs laden sometimes with the 
tusk of an elephant, or with palm-oil, or ostrich feathers, 
to exchange for cotton cloth or other articles brought 
there by ships from foreign ports. 

On one of these journeys he was decoyed into the 
hold of a vessel, and the hatchway suddenly closed, 
and from that time he said, ‘‘ he was all dark, no sun 
never more shine on him, until he find de Lord in 
Massa Denny’s kitchen.” He was chained hand and 
foot and brought to this country, where he was sold 
into slavery ; and Janz, whom he never saw until he 
met her a fellow-slave on the Denny farm, was native- 
born in the same “glorious land,” though she left it 
too early to bring any of the pictures of its beauties 
with her ; and its soft warm sky and brilliant flowers 
and foliage were only painted on her imagination by 
the graphic descriptions of her ‘‘ good ole man.” 

Slavery was but just now abolished in the State of 
New York, and that with a provision for the old slaves. 
which secured them a living from their masters ; and if 
Pompry’s buck and saw and shovel and hoe could not, 
in his hand, now enfeebled by age, procure him what 
was needful for his comfort, he was sure his old mas- 
ter’s family would not see him suffer ; so, according to 
the much used saying, Pompry’s ‘‘last days were his 
best days.” 

‘*That is enough about Pompry and Jang,” I hear 
Nep and Lvoy say both together. ‘‘ We want to hear 
about the quilting party.” Be patient, little folks, we 
cannot come to that quite yet. There are some other 
things to tell first, and possibly you may have to wait 
another week before the children are ready for the 
quilt. Aunty Spzar, whose heart was so warm toward 
the children, from the same cause warmed toward this 
poor old couple, who wére now in their second child- 
hood, and she had a little plan in her mind which she 
thought would do good to both parties. 

On Saturday morning, when she had gone with a pail 
of nice hot soup into Pompry’s house, she found Kary 
reading her favorite little book, Janeway's Token Sor 

Children, aloud to the old people. Their hearts were 
all very soft, and Jane often rubbed away a tear with 
the back of her hand as she listened to the subdued 
voice of Kary, reading of the little children, who so 
loved Jesus that they had no fear of death ; and Pox. 
Per often murmured, in a low voice, “ Bress de Lord.” 
_ Aunty SPEAR was pleased to see Kary so employed 
in giving pleasure to the old, and said she would only 
interrupt the reading for a moment, to say to Katy 

that she wanted her to : 

ask her mother for all the bits 





of calico she could spare, and to tell the other little girls 
to do the same, and then to invite them to come to her 
in the afternoon with their thimbles on their fingers. 


Now Kary was a pretty good girl, and really wanted 
to read the book through for Pompgzy and Jang, be- 
cause they listened so attentively, that she knew she 
was giving them great yleasure; but this plan of a 
gathering of her playmates at Aunty Spear’s, on that 
very afternoon, was too great a pleasure in prospect to 
allow her mind to go along with the words she was 
reading, and when she was no longer interested herself 
she ceased to interest her auditors ; and Janez, who saw 
the little girl was getting very weary, and read in such 
a hurried way that she could scarcely understand her, 
said, ‘‘Bress your heart, Kary, you can’t give your 
‘tention nohow to de book; better go now and give 
your message to de oder chillens.” ‘‘O dear!” said 
Katy, with a tired look, which she meant for an 
apology, ‘‘ You are right, Janey; I cannot give my 
‘tention nohow. I will finish the little book another 
time,” and away she ran. 

It is easy to do what we love to do, and it was a very 
short time before every little girl of the company was 
supplied with her bundle of calico, and all in readiness 
as soon as the dinner was over to hasten to Aunty 
SPEAR'’s. . 

The clock in the old church tower had just rung out 
one, and the sound was still on the air, when six merry 
little creatures bounded up the steps of the old stoop ; 
and each, with a bundle as large as she could carry, 
was admitted into Aunty Sprar’s cozy little sitting-room. 

The floor of this room was covered with a rag car- 
pet which the children particularly admired, for they 
had helped to sew the long strips of various-colored 
rags together of which it was made. A bright wood 
fire was burning in the open Franklin stove; and though 
it was near the last of November, and the snow lay 
apon the ground, and the wind whistled chillingly 
around the north corner of the old house, yet along 
ray of bright sunlight found its way through a little 
square window that looked toward the southwest ; and 
all the afternoon while Aunty Spear and her maiden 
sister cut out the patchwork, and the little ones plied 
their needles busily, the motes danced in the sunlight, 
and the rays fell lovingly, first upon one and then an- 
other of the happy group. 

While the children worked, aunty related to them 
many little incidents of her own history, and of the 
earlier days in which she had lived—days of great | 
trouble, and of great joy, such as make up the history | 
of most old peoples’ lives. She had often seen General 
WasuHINcTon when his headquarters were in that very 
town, and had dined with him and his lady when a lit- 
tle girl. She knew all the Crinrons, for General 
GerorGE was related to her family by marriage, and 
the grandchildren of the Dexny family were particu- 
larly delighted with the story of their ancestors’ coming- 
over in the same ship with the Crivrons. The captain 
of that vessel was a very bad man; and, knowing the 
families he was bringing to this country hada good 
deal of money, he kept them wandering about the seas 
until they were nearly famished for want of food, in- 
tending, when they were too weak to defend themselves, 
to take possession of their money and leave them to die. 
General GeorcE CLINTON was a very determined man, 
and, getting some knowledge of what the captain was 
intending to do, he with his party put the captain in 
chains, and fastening him in the hold of the vessel, 
brought it into port himself, and so saved both their 
money and their lives. 

Thus the few hours before the sun went down flew 
swiftly away, and then the children were ready to leave, 
and each had a block of patchwork to take home with 
her. 

As they were giving Aunty Spear the good-by kiss, 
Lucy whispered in herear: ‘‘I don’t like to work in 
the dark, aunty ; please tell us what is to be the end of 
our work ?” 

At first aunty pretended she would keep it a secret 
until Christmas, and then all the blocks of patchwork 
would be made—if they each made two in a week—but 
they all cried out together, ‘‘Oh! do please tell us what 
is to be at the end.” 

Then aunty said her plan was to get enough blocks 
of patchwork pieced to make a bed-quilt for Pompry 
and Janz, as she had noticed Janz lay her Sunday 
cloak on the bed one cold night when Pompry was 
sick, and she thought from this that another quilt would 
be a nice Christmas present for Jane. ‘‘ And now, my 
little girls,” she continued, “if you will get the outside 
done by the day before Christmas, sister andI will 
make a lining, and put it on the quilting-frame in Jane's 
large room, and we will spend the day in quilting, and 
in the evening you shall have a real good time.” 

Be patient, little readers of Taz Curistiay Untox, 
and you shall have the quilting party next week. 


s. 
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Tre Eves or THE Dracon-Fry.—One of the most 
remarkable features in the Dragon-Fly is its eyes. 
They stand out on both sides of the head prominently, 
and are in some species bright emerald green, in others 
brown, or dark blue. Each eye is composed of twelve 
thousand distinct lenses, so that the insect has twenty- 
four thousand eyes. Is it any wonder they are so 
prominent, and give to the head such a remarkable ap- 
pearance? I can never look upon the wonderful work- 
manship displayed in the construction of this organ, 
without being filled with admiration of the skill and 
wisdom of the Divine Architect. Each one of these 
single eyes is a perfect organ, having all the part neces- 
sary to correct vision. Here are the cornea, lens, hu- 
mors, and retina. And they are so set together that 
they make the most accurate and beautiful mosaic, 


such as no skill of man can imitate.—Our M. 
March, it 


A WINTER NIGHT. 
i 
BY DAVID D. HUDSON. 
—_p—— 
All without the snow is falling, 
And the winter winds are calling, 
Calling to the leafless trees. 
All above the stars are hidden, 
All the moonlight is forbidden, 
Every gust by cold is ridden, 
And the winding streams will freeze. 


Hear the shaken shutters rattle ; 

Hear the bleat of storm-beat cattle ; 
Hear the hollow chimney roar. 

Cold and darkness both are beating 

On the doorsill, and retreating— 

Through the crevice sending greeting— 
Through the key-hole of the door. 


Closer, wife, around the glowing 

Grate, where warming airs are blowing— 
Warm as is the sun in June— 

Let us draw our little number, 

Till our crowing boy shall slumber, 

And our hearts from care uncumber, 
To some old and sacred tune. 


God is good! In His kind keeping, 
While the sweeping winds are heaping 
Chilly drifts of fallen snow, 
We these safe, sweet hours are spending, 
And our simple hymn upsending. 
At His footstool lowly bending, 
We'll our debts and wishes show. 


Thankful for His constant giving, 
For the Savior—dead, yet living— 
For His mercy and His might. 

Prayerful to be meek and holy, 

Tearful for the poor and lowly, 

For the holeless, plodding slowly 
In the cold and snow to-night. 








GOOD MANNERS--SMOKING. 
———— 


There are rules to limit this indulgence. One must 
never smoke, nor even ask to smoke, in the company 
of thefair. If they know that ina few minutes you 
will be running off to your cigar, the fair will do well— 
say it is in a garden, or so—to allow you to bring it out 
and smoke it there. 

One must never smoke in the streets—that is, in day- 
light. The deadly crime may be committed, like bur- 
glary, after dark, but not before. 

One must never smoke in a room inhabited at times 
by the ladies; thus a well-bred man who has a wife or 
sister will not offer to smoke in the dining-room after 
dinner. 

One must never smoke in a public place, where ladies 
are or might be; for instance, a flower-show or prom- 
enade. 

One may smoke in a railway carriage, in spite of by- 
laws, if one has first obtained the consent of every one 
present ; but 1f there be a_lady there, though she give 
her consent, smoke not. In nine cases out of ten, she 
will give it from good nature.* 

One must never smoke in a close carriage; one may 
ask and obtain leave to smoke, when returning from a 
picnic or expedition, in an open carriage. 

One must never smoke in a theatre, on a race-course, 
nor in church. This last is not, perhaps, a needless 
caution. Inthe Belgian churches you see a placard 
announcing: ‘ [ct on ne mache pas de tabac.” 

One must not smoke when any one shows an objec- 
tion to it. 

One must never smoke a pipe in the streets. 

. oy must never smoke at all in the coffee-room of a 
Otel. 

One must never smoke, without asking permission, 
in the presence of a clergyman. 

But if you smoke, or if you are in the company of 
smokers, and are to appear afterward in the presence of 
ladies, you must change your clothes to smoke in. A 
host who invites you to smoke will generally offer you 
an old coat for the purpose. 

You must also after smoking rinse the mouth well 
out, and if possible brush the teeth. 

You should never smoke in another person’s house 
without leave, and you should not ask leave to do so, 
if there are ladies in the house.—Fvrom Frost's Laws 
and By-laws of American Society. 


*In America there are cars especially provided for smokers, 

and no gentleman will violate etiquette by smoking in any other. 
Note by The Christian Union. 

We think these rules clear and judicious. 
they not be condensed? Thus: 

1. Never smoke when ladies are present. 

2. Never smoke in the presence of gentlemen. 

8. Never smoke when alone. 


But could 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
——_<——_— 


Tue Kinepom Cominc.—The Boston Advertiser says 
‘‘ The day is at hand when there will be no call for un- 
skilled labor. The coming workingman must be able 
toruna machine. The very diggers on our railroads 
now fill a car with one scoop of their engine. To be 
without skill will be to be without work.” 


Jormst Eptcation.—Prof. Bascom, of Williams Col- 
lege, writes to the College Courant as follows: 

** Those who object to a social readjustment are wont 
to ground their objectionson the unfitness of the pro- 
posed methods to the circumstances of the parties, for. 
getting that the very idea of change implies an incipi- 
ent modification of character, and looks forward to a 
greater one. . . . The restraints of intercourse 
which belong to Oriental society may be well if the tyr- 
anny and impurity of which these are the result are to 
be permanent; but they ought not to be permanent. In 
the proposed social change in the position of women 
caricature seizes upon the incongruity of the present, 
with its outstanding features, with the future of anti- 
cipated development. . . New views are not to 
be rejected because they do not | romps harmonize 
with present practice. . . . it be objected to 


urged that the form of education with young women i 
too diverse from that of young men to” suffer a wien: 
we respond, this, too, is an entailed mischief to be re- 
moved. If it bethought that the giddiness of youth 
will not allow of this intercourse, we inquire if this 
after all, is not the method of correction? . 


CoMMENT ON THE ABOVE.—The University of the Pa- 


cific, Santa Clara, Cal., is teachin 
students in the same classes with pov hemeanug an 
Tue Pore’s Excusr.—The holy father has a charm- 


‘ing gift of speaking out of the abundance of bis heart, 


and his spontaneous utterances may often be delight- 





fully contrasted with his more guarded official allocu- 


ee, 
On a recent occasion he delivered a formal y: 
QS 86 of 


tions. 
authoritative explanation of the fact which } 
ten excited the malicious mockery of the Drogen, 
namely, the maintenance of an army of fourteen a; 
sand men provided with all the latest appliance; te 
science of destruction, for the protection of the he 
of one whose kingdom was not of this world. «2 
founder of Christianity and the Church,” he jj * 
substance, ‘‘ might have had legions of angels poet 
side in a moment; but He declined to calf for 4, 
I can pretend to no such heavenly auxiliaries, g,; ° 
therefore compelled to rely on my faithful Zouaves a 
rifled cannon, and my wonder-working Chassene.. 
Such an avowal, at such a time, and in such g a 
and from such a personage, is instructive and edifyj,, 
It ought not to be forgotten by the majority jy 
Council who are bent upon declaring the Popes . 
pernatural being in spite of himself.—Londpn p,. 
News. ™ 

Tre Covncit’s Work.—The correspondent of th 
London Times writes : ag 

Let us see. The Council won't do the work. |; ca 
not do the work. Sitting in splendid vestments, jp», 
largest building in the world, and hearing long le 
speeches, of which few can catch even a Won) ,: 
meaning, is not work, but mere suffering. It js mr 
work in the sense that some of our Sunday inflict, 
at home are; nay, not even in thatsense. The father 
are anxious to be released. There are 50 or 70 Tequeey 
for leave of absence, and now a much larger nunhs 
are getting up a petition for a month's holiday, in wha 
some, it is said, propose a tour in the Holy Land, — 

A Disrrxction.—A French physician, Dr, Pip, 
has contributed to Le Gaulois an opinion that after jx 
separation from the body by the guillotine there gi 
remains for about an hour a degree of “ conscigy: 
ness” in the human head and brain, and to tiis cop, 
sciousness a period of two hours’ insensibility or inert 
(which is not absolutely death) succeeds. If Dr, p, 
NEL had written “ vital action” instead of “ conscioys 
ness,” he might have startled the general reader Jes 
and perhap she would have found more adherents amon; 
physiologists. ‘ " 

Sates or Arms.—Foreign purchasers of arms gp 
numerous in the American market. Spain buys wy 
material of the government for use in Cuba, and the jp. 
surgent agents were also formerly heavy purchaser, 
although they have almost ceased to buy now, owing ty 
a want of means and the small chance there is of ge 
ting their sunplies to the insurgent camps. Russia js 
buying a good deal, and is making extensive contracts 
for improvedarms, one for 130,000 rifles baving recent. 
ly been concluded with the Colt Arms Factory at Har. 
ford, and another for a similar number being in neg. 
tiation. Briacqgve Bey has been buying 250,000 Spring. 
field rifles for the Sultan, of which 200,000 have al. 
ready been shipped. Russia and Turkey are also sail 
to be in negotiation with the government for the pu. 
chase of large amounts of our surplus military stores 
—Exchange. 

Testimony. — The late THapprevs Stevens wrote 
about his religious belief, to a friend, as follows: 

** All the statements which you said were made are 
false, as the author well knew, if he had any knowl 
edge on the subject. 

‘**T have always been a firm believer in the Bible. He 
is a fool who disbelieves the existence of a God, as you 
say is charged on me. [ also believe in the existence 
of a hell for the special benefit of this slanderer. | 
make no pretension to piety (the more pity), but! 
would not be thought an infidel. I was raised a Bap. 
tist, and adhere to their belief.” 


Procress.—A correspondent of the American Unit: 
rian Association speaks as follows of 4 notable chang 
in the Penitentiary at Richmond, Va.: ‘‘ Notwitl- 
standing the opposition to progress here in Virginia, 
the whipping-post and shackles in the Virgiuia Peui- 
tentiary have given place to the Bible and Sunday 
school. Two years ago, only from twenty-five to thirty- 
five convicts were allowed to assemble at any one time 
in the chapel, and then under guard of four men, armed 
with muskets and revolvers. Now, over six hundred 
men and women (convicts) assemble for morning ani 
afternoon services, with no guard or arms inside the 
inner walls.” 
GopLy Srmpriciry.—At the monthly meeting of the 
students of Union Theological Seminary, which was 
addressed by one of our leading clergymen, the Rer. 
Dr. Tyne attributed his success to the fact that he hai 
never sought for eloquence, nor for literary reputation: 
but had simply and constantly preached the fullness of 
the Saviour's love, repeating this theme over and over. 
Opitm AND THE GosPpEeL.—Prince Krne, in bidding 
good-bye to the English minister, Sir Rcrnerrorp At 
CocK, betrayed an amazing humor. ‘‘ Now you ae 
going home,” he said, ‘*I wish you would take wilt 
| you your opium and your missionaries.’’ One of these 
British exports puts too many Chinamen asleep for thei! 
own good, and the other wakes too many of them Up 
for the peace of Christians. Sir Ruruerrorp coull 
not parry this Chinese home-thrust. . . . Heisa 
able man, not prone to err on the side of worldly wi 
dom ; and it is just possible that opium may fare bette 
in his commercially diplomatic calculations than I 
ligion. If missionaries could only be sent to conver 
the opium-traders, great gain might be effected for 
Christianity in China.— Times. 

Bavty Suirren.—Hear what a reporter said of “8 
South American angel” present at Minister TH02 
TON’s reception in Washington in honor of Princ 
ArTutur: She was “brilliant as one of the metalic 
blue butterflies of Brazil, tossing her diamond be 
set, upturning her arch dark face with restless min” 
deries.”” To see her talking to the President 
was ‘‘like watching the coquetries of a paroquet with 
a live oak!” If that is not a touch of genius, we do 20! 
know the genuine article when we see it. 

A New Arccument.—Tbe Rev. Rapa Coxxor. § 
Universalist preacher of Boston, advocates the ballot 
for women on the ground that they are great liars. He 
says: ‘‘ Artifice, evasion, and deceit are the natural “4 
sortand natural protection of weakness against streng™. 
The only way to reform women is to make them equal 
to men in the exercise of power.”—Springfield Rep 
ican. 

Pnyrstcat Cures For INrEMPERANCE.—Says the 7” 
une: **There has been so much false reasoning 
both sides of the temperance question, such interns 
ble chatter, bigotry, and frerzied adjuration, that it 


joint education that it is not favored by the public, we | beyond all other subjects worn out and distasteful. Bu 
reply, thisis part of theevil to be removed. If it be | deaths from drunkenness are no fewer that fasbid® 


tabooes the subject. . . It has been customary, both” 
and out of the pulpit, to represent intemperance as § 
temptation of the devil to be met by prayer and faith. 
It istime that we looked at the question through 
poor wretch’s eyes. His wife and children are neith® 
so hungry nor so broken-hearted as he. He sees eat! 
ly ruin and eternal damnation with more agonized 5 
than the man who preaches to him. Yet he wali 
deliberately down to hell for a drink of liquor, bec 
it has become a physical necessity. Physical ailme™ 
must be met by physical remedies. When a wom® 
understands that her child may be born with the ” 
herited disease oinomania, which so affects stomach # 





nerves that the craving once indulged in will alm 
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i rove fatal, she will use the same means to 
eee she would in case of inherited consump- 
anal at THE CEcuMENICAL.—Archbishop MANNING 
} tely said in an address to the English residents at 
Rome: “At Trent the East was scarcely represented ; 
England by but one Bishop ; America, Australia, and the 
Britisb colonies by none. In the actual Vatican Synod 
were prelates of thirty races, speaking thirty languages. 
There had been absurd reports, invented by persons in 
. ncrance respecting what is going on in these assem- 
ries it had been mendaciously stated that the Fathers 
ere divided in opinion on many subjects. He could 
hear testimony, he, as a witness who took part in this 
Council, could contradict all these rumors, and assert that 
never bad the unity of the episcopal body, in thought, be- 
jief, and deference to the Supreme See, been more per- 
fect than at present, as manifested in those assemblies.” 
Which is accounted for as follows by the correspondent 
of the Daily News:—‘* Those who will believe nothing 
avout the Council except what is told them by the offi- 
cial mouthpieces of the Vatican will still go on doing 
<9 in the teeth of every evidence that what is furnished 
them by these is contrary to fact. Ido not know that 
there can be found in the world anything more akin to 
, miracle than the wholesale endowment with the gift 
of seeing things according to order and as they are not 
which is shed in Rome over devotees.” 


Reuicious Brograpny.—Prof. Porrer, in Hours at 
Home, says: ** The temptation to error in the form of 
overdoing in quantity and quality of religious biogra- 
phy is exceedingly strong. The religious public is fright- 
fully inundate with lives of persons whose lives had 
hetter never have been written, or, if written, privately 
printed. It is the dictate of friendship to magnify the 
virtues of departed friends and to fail to notice defects; 
put no man is justified in setting forth the life of a per- 
son of commonplace goodness simply because he was 
nod. While a biography of a truly good man is the 
hest and often the most inspiring of all biographies if 
written with tolerable skill, an inflated, overstrained, 
aud laudatory life of a man who was very defectively 
«od is one of the most oppressive and depressive of 
books.” 


JovrnaList1o Imposition.—The Nation says of a re- 
cent scandal to which too much prominence has been 
given by the press: ‘‘It was right to give an account 
of it, but to give up whole columns day after day, to 
send out reporters right and left to scour the country 
for ‘items,’ to speculate about motives, to pester an 
wofortunate wife to let the public know her feelings, 
and an unfortunate father to learn how he felt ; in short, 
io expend as much time and money and nervous force 
on making this up as if it were a revolution, or great 
public calamity, or a revelation of a great social sore, 
was to give the public a totally false impression of the 
real value of the incident, and to encourage the most 
depraved of tastes—an appetite for dirty scandal.” 


A Bisnor’s AppEAL.—Mgr. Mermittop, of Geneva, 
closed a late sermon at Rome as follows:—‘‘We were 
but eleven at Jerusalem; now we are more than eight 
hundred. We have come here to give you what you 
need. What do you desire? You have your railways 
and your steam, your telegraphs and your electricity, 
and you have modern progress as you call it.. But you 
have neither Christ nor love. You hate one another and 
revile God. We have what you need. We extend all 
to you. Here is our Lord (pointing to the crucifix), 
and with him comes love. Accept him and be chil- 
dren of God.”— Evening Post. 


Mortuary PritosopHy.—GoetTne said: ‘‘Of what 
consequence is human life? It is more important that 
«code of honor, which is a security against rude acts, 
should be preserved.” The philosophy of the Hoboken 
editor was better. ‘‘ When I want to die, Ican shoot 
myself.” —Hartford Courant. 

Tae Mopvern Jos.—Mr. Billings says, '‘‘ Job had 
plenty of boils all over him no doubt, but they were all 
of one breed. Every young one in a school is a boil of 
a different breed, and each needs a different kind of 
poultice to get a good head on him. But the afflicted 
school-master is remembered just about as long as a 
guide-board is by a travelling pack-peddler. 

PorttioaL Wisbom.—DrckeEns says that the real clue to 
political wisdom is to spell people with a small p when 


it means those who govern, and with a large P when it 


means those who are governed.—Hnglish Independent. 


Eveninc Reapine.—The Rey. E. E Hats, in his 
Lowell lecture on ‘*Sleep,” said: ‘*I deprecate all read- 
ing in the evening except ot the lighter and more 


amusing character.” 








Reparrinc Sprer-Lings IN THE Fre~tp.—One of the 
most common accidents which are liable to happen to 
an instrument in the field is the breaking of the ‘‘spider- 
lines,” which are placed at the eye-piece of a theodolite, 
‘ As the replacing of 
these lines isan operation of some delicacy and requires 
considerable skill, we will give a brief description . a 
$3 5) RHO 
“ spider-lines” of a theodolite are two threads of spider's 
placed at right angles to each other, and in the 
focus of the eye-piece of the telescope. They are glued 
toa brass ring, which is held in the telescope by four 
By loosening and tightning these screws, a 
slight motion either in a vertical or horizontal direction 
may be obtained. When the instrument is in adjust- 
hient, the intersection of the spider-line is situated in 
the ‘line of collimation,” which is a line perpendicular 
to the horizontal axis about which the telescope turns, 
secll This point of in- 
tersection is, in observing, brought exactly on the dis- 
tant point, and the graduated scale of the instrument is 


or field astronomical instrument. 


simple and practical method of effecting it. 


web 


screws, 


and besecting it at its middle point. 


then examined and read. 


For these lines, the web of the spider is found to be 
80 much superior to any other material that nothing 
It is finer than the finest silk, quite 
strong and elastic, and when taken fresh from the 
spider, the most powerful microscope can detect in it 
no knots or irregularities. The thread of the web al- 


else is ever used. 


ready spun will not, however, answer for this purpose 


hey will be found invariably to have collected dust 


and other foreign substances, and will be rough and un 


even, As vider must b ; ia : : 
as the thre, € obtained—a large one is best 


than is ne 
and extr 
Must be 
card-boar 


cessary, even in the most accurate instrument, 


diameter of the ring. 


Joins the other two. 


glue must b 
In alcouol. 


t is now necessary, in order to get a fine, clean 
wil hy make our spider spin. In this the uninitiated 

: some difficulty. If you don’t want his web, 
spin all over your house ; but if 
e best way to vdoctg pe beg over and object. 
: refractory spider spin is et 
him ona short stick—a pencil or ceshobier ail pare 


the spider is sure to 
You do want it, he is 


ead of a small one will be found much finer 


emely difficult to put in position. The ring 
taken out of the iastrument. Ina piece of 
pe rd of apy convenient size a circular hole must 
, cut, with a diameter a little greater than the inner 
le fone’ net Near the circumference of the 
ine trot nts must be marked, so that the line join- 
8 two of them shall be perpendicular to that which 
en be A piece of warm beeswax must 
rubbed gently over each of these points. Some 
© prepared by dissolving a little gum-schellac 


spider will attempt to make his escape by running to- 

ward the hand. Then take hold of the stick by the 

otherend. The spider will turn about and run in the 

opposite direction. After a few repetitions of this 

operation, he will become the victim of an intense dis- 

gust. Finding escape impossible in this way, he will 

soon drop from the stick, suspended by his web. When 

he begins to spin, you must have your prepared card- 

board ready, and as soon as he reaches the table and be- 
gins to run about if, you must hold the stick in such a 
way as to keep the line stretched, and bring it down 

carefully across the card, so that the web shall pass 
through two opposite points. When you have carefully 
adjusted your line, press upon it at each end with some 
pointed instrument. It will adhere to the wax, and the 
superfluous part may then be cut away. The other 
spider-line is then fastened upon the card perpendicular 
to the first, and in the same way. 

‘We have now got our spider-lines in their proper rel- 
ative position, and have only to transfer them to the 
ring. In most instruments, the four points through 
which the lines should pass are approximately marked 
on the ring by the maker. Thecard must be placed on 
the ring, and moved about until the lines pass through 
these points. Then a very little of the shellac-varnish 
must be taken up on the point of a pen or a straw and 
placed on the lines over each point. In a few minutes 
the varnish will set. The card may then be removed 
with a little jerk, which will leave the lines on the ring, 
and the work is completed.—Manufacturer and Builder. 








THE MERRY HOUR. 
————_.—_—. 
Domestio versus DomEstiguz.—A minister of the 
United States to the Imperial Court of France, in the days 
of the first Empire, being.presented to NapotEon I., on a 
festive occasion was asked by the monarch where his wife 
was. He excused her absence on the ground that she was 
very domestic in her habits. The interpreter unfortunately, 
or maliciously, translated, ‘‘ He says he has married his do- 
mestic.” Whereupon, with a significant shrug of his shoul- 
ders, the Emperor turned on his heel. 
[From Judy, London.] 
— Why is a policeman generally of a satirical turn? 
Because he has a habit of “‘ taking people off.” 
— Why is a church-bell like a forgetful servant? 
Because it ‘as to be ¢olled so often. 
Notes FROM THE Nursery.—Mamma. Now, Atey, 
what does P A P spell? Not Pop, but something very like 
it? 
” ALGY (who has a fine ear for music). Weasel! 
[From the Tomahawk, London.] 
Tre MintsTER oF THE INTERIOR—The mouth. 
— The Emperor Napoteon, although having a Pierre 
in the very midst of his family, is quite at sea. 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR 1870. 
Morning Dress.—Loose fitting suit, of alight color, lined 
with leather, or other material, calculated to resist a sabre 
cut. 

Single-barrelled pistol and life preserver in breast pocket. 
Afternoon Dress.—Frock coat, thickly padded; dark-co- 
lored trowsers, with large side pockets fitted with “ knuckle- 
dusters.” 

Large umbrella or walking-stick concealing a rapier. 
Evening Dress.—The only alteration in the fashion of last 
year is that revolvers are now worn eight-chambered and 
loaded. Steel undershirts are also becoming general in fash- 


ionable circles. 
{From Punch, London.] 


TURNING AN OLD Saw UpsIpE-pown.—Farturit Mus, 
nascentur Montes: ROCHEFORT producing a Revolution ! 


AN ArTIOLE Not Heapep.—‘‘ Paris, Jan. 7. Yester- 
day Count Darv, the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, re- 
ceived the heads of the Foreign Legations.”’ 


We are very much grieved to hear it, and sincerely sym- 
pathize with the bereaved embassies. A sad beginning this 
of the new Minister's official career, and one not calculated 
to preserve friendly relations with foreign countries. How 
can Count Darvu declare, as is asserted, that France will 
‘continue to abstain from interfering in the domestic affairs 
of other countries’ when he thus materially interferes with 
the personal comfort of their recognized representatives? 
Diplomatists (occasionally even our own) have before now 
lost their heads; but, then, it was their own doing, and not 
the act of those to whom they were accredited. 
Tue City ‘‘ Artiore.”—Money. 

From Scottanp Yarp.—Our police force, it has 
been observed, is deficient in height. The reason is plain. 
Tall policemen are discouraged, because they might look 
over things. 
An Upper-otass AWAKENER.—Our readers may re- 
member a famous Irish epitaph, telling how a certain lady 


“ Was bland, affable, and deeply religious.” 
That ‘she painted in water colors, was the niece of Lady JoNEs, 
And of such is the kingdom of heaven.’’ 


That was making heaven a place for the Upper Ten, 
which may be considered doubtful theology. But the hand- 
bill we reproduce below shows us one of the Upper Ten 
doing his best to make it so. 
‘TO THE UPPER THOUSAND IN ————, 
Especially those who attend no place of worship.” 
Force or Hasit.—A tax-gatherer was observed the 
other evening all alone in a corner, moody, meditative, and 
frowning. His work was over for the day, but from the 


custom), he was collecting himself. 

— The following lines of ‘‘ poetry” taken from an 
obituary notice in the New York Zimes, however appropriate 
and just to the deceased, reflect rather severely upon the 


survivors: 
‘*God takes the good, too good on earth to stay, 
And leaves the bad, too bad to take away.’'—Table Talk. 


- | alone on his coffin cost twelve dollars and thirty-five cents.” 
$ 


’ 
quite in spirits, and think my fever has leit me.” 
**T am sure it has,” replied Bouvakrt, dryly. 


first expression you used convinces me of it.” 
“Pray, explain yourself.” 


ered.”— Table Talk. 





the purpose, The stick must be held by one end, The 








spring should make all their preparations 1n advance of the 
first mild weather. 


orchard is intended for family use, individual tastes must be 
consulted, and the selection should be made with the view 
to securing a regular succession of fruits during the ripen- 
ing season, as well as a stock for winter use which will last 


force of habit (coming from being always at the receipt of 


— A New Hampshire wag prints this paragraph in a 
local paper: ** A man in a certain town a few days since ate 
fifteen dozen raw oysters on a wager. The silver trimmings 


** Dearest ’—‘‘ Goop "—‘*‘ Dr.” —‘* Mr.” —On enter- 
ing the chamber of a French marquis one morning, whom he 
had attended through a very dangerous illness, Dr. BoUvART 
was thus accosted: ‘‘Good day to you, Mr. Bovvazt; I feel 


The very 


“‘Nothing is easier. In the first days of your illness, 
when your life was in danger, I was your dearest friend ; as 
you began to get better, I was your good Bouvart; and now 
Iam Mr. Bouvagt: depend upon it, you are quite recov- 


Gotpen Eses.—During a fine starlight evening lately, 
@ three-year-old philosopher, efter a silent and apparently 
profound scrutiny of the heavens, asked his mother,abruptly, 
where the stars came from. Mammareplied: “ I don’t know, 
Willie—I don’t know where the stars came from.” ‘Well, 


Horticultural. 


WORK FOR FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 
Horticulturists who intend to plant fruit trees in the 


A judicious selection of trees is first in order. If the 


almost until the next crop is due. If the fruit is intended 
for the supply of local or general markets a different rule 
must be followed. Highly colored apples, with a skin 
which is not easily bruised, are apt to command the best 
priee, though there are some well-known varieties which are 
always in demand. Like rules may govern a selection of 
pears. The market favorites are the Bartlett, the Seckel, 
the Duchesse d’Angouleme, the Beurre Clairgean, the 
Beurre d’Angou, the Lawrence, and the Vicar of Winkfield. 
For home use the list may safely be extended to include the 
more delicate varieties. 

In purchasing your young treesa trustworthy nurseryman 
is indispensable. If such a one is not near by, send toa 
distance. All trees require attention, and the popular be- 
lief that a large tree may be set out and left to take care of 
itself is an error. To be sure, such a tree requires less atten- 
tion than does a smaller one: but it 1s far better to set out a 
young tree, and take care of it, than a more expensive and 
older one, and neglect it. 

Established trees will repay looking after. Insects begin 
their depredations very early in the season, and a wash of 
lye, or of strong soft-soap, or of a solution of a pound of 
potash in a gallon of water, will go fartoward checking their 
development. The eggs of the Tent Caterpillar are in sight 
when the leaves are not out, and may be removed with com- 
parative ease. They are deposited in a broad band near the 
ends of the twigs. The female of the Canker Worm deposits 
her eggs during the first warm days. Her plans may be de- 
feated by tarred paper wound about the trunk of the tree or 
by the well-known circular oil-troughs. All these contriy- 
ances require watching, as accidents are likely to happen 
which may make the barrier passable. 

Remove loose bark with a blunt scraper. Cut off the ends 
of broken limbs and cover with grafting wax. A surface 
dressing of manure often has a good effect on unfruitful 
trees. Scions may be cut when the trees are free from frost. 
They should be tied in bundles labeled and packed in moder- 
ately damp sawdust. 

Grape vines may be pruned when not frozen, and the 
vine may even be grafted if the soil happen to be thawed. 
Cut the stock off below the surface, insert and tie the graft 
and replace the earth firmly without using wax. 
Straw berries, blackberries, and raspberries may be set as 
soon as the ground is fairly free from frost. 


NEW APPLES. 


Mr. J. A. Warper, in the American Horticultural 
Annual, gives a list of new apples from which we condense 
accounts of the leading varieties: 
Sigler’s Pound is supposed to be an Ohio seedling. It is 
very large, of a yellowish green, with numerous dots. 
Flavor, acid. Season, December and January. Lawver: This 
is a very promising Western apple. The original tree is in 
Parkville, Mo. In 1869it was loaded with fruit. Campbell 
originated in Delaware, Ohio, and has not been dissemi- 
nated to any extent. Tree vigorous, fruit yellowish, with 
gray dots. Flavor, acid. Season, January to March 
Siberian Crab Apples are out of the features of the year. The 
varieties which have sprung from the originals of this 
species are quite numerous, and retain their good qualities 
to aremarkable degree. The hardy qualities of these seed- 
lings render them especially suited to bear the rigors of a 
northern climate, and we cannot doubt that they will be 
general favorites. The Transcendent, the Hislop, and Whitneys 
No. 20 are some of the favorite varieties of the Sterians. 
Many xew varieties of crabs are enumerated, among which 
we may mention the General Grant, the Eureka, J. C. 
Puum’'s No.1 (Milton, Wis.), Tuttle's Sweet, and the Van 
Wyck Sweet Crab. The latter are Eastern varieties. 


TRANSPLANTING AT NIGHT. 


We find in a late number of Hearth and Home some inter- 
esting data concerning the proper time to transplant certain 
of the lesser plants and vegetables. The writer says that on 
an evening in May he lingered longer than usual in the 
woods while on a botanizing expedition, and discovered a 
clump of Polemonium reptans by moonlight. He took up a 
bunch with the earth about the roots and planted it in a gar- 
den on reaching home. The next morning he returned to 
the woods for more of the fiowers, but did not succeed in 
finding them until the sun was up. This second lot of 
flowers was carefully planted on reaching home; but they 
wilted long before sunset, while those which were moved at 
night did not droop at all. We are assured by a gentleman 
who has a very large and practical knowledge of transplant- 
ing trees that the rule holds good, in his opinion, for all the 
vegetable kingdom. A theoretical explanation is that light, 
and especially sunlight, affects the delicate tissues of the 
roots and disturbs the chemical action by which they draw 
nourishment from the soil. At all events, we have the testi- 
mony of many perfectly trustworthy gardeners and botanists 
showing that plants which are moved at night are much 
more likely to do well than are those which are moved by 
day, and especially by the light of the sun. 


—Tue Satway PEaon may be noted as a new variety 
which will soon acquire a deserved popularity in the south- 
ern belt of our peach-growing region, say in Missouri, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Southern Indiana. It is large and of ex- 
cellent quality for table use. It has not, as yet, been culti- 
vated in the open air in this country; but specimens, which 


Wellesly, Mass., measured from 11} to 12 inchesin circum- 
ference. The fruit probably originated with THomas RIVERs, 
of England. The tree is vigorous, leaves large, broad with 
unifurm glands, form of fruit roundish oblate, with a deep 
suture extending beyond the apex; skin downy; color 
creamy yellow, with a warm, red cheek; flesh deep yellow, 
stained with red at the stone, juicy, with an apricot flavor; 
stone medium; season middle to last of October. 


— Everersen Trees of all, or nearly all, the native 
species, may be successfully raised from seed. The cones 
sbould be gathered, when fully mature in the fall, and kept 
in aeool room until spring. Cones of different varieties 
should bé kept in separate receptacles as they open in the 
course of the winter, suffering the seeds to fallout. Asa 
general rule, spring is the best time to sow; and the greatest 
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called to some singular remains in the Pacific. 
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ing’y delicate, and extremes of moisture, heat, or cold are 
fatal tothem. Half an inch of soil is sufficient covering for 
the seeds of our common native evergreens, and they should 
be sown so as to give each individual plant plenty of room. 

—A HorticutturaL Scxnoort for women is to be es- 
tablished in the vicinity of Boston. It is necessary to raiso 
nearly $20,000 to establish the school. A part of this sum is 
already pledged, and additional subscriptions are solicited. 
Subscriptions or donations may be sent to EDWARD Hooper, 


No. 4 Pemberton square, Boston. 
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ANTIQUITIES IN THE Paciric.—Renewed attention is 
Easter 
Island, which has the aspect of being the top of an extinct 
volcano, is situated some 2,500 miles from South America. 
It is only about thirty miles in circuit, though it rises to a 
very considerable height and contains a crater which has 
long been inactive. Being denuded of trees and largely 
barren, it gives only a wretched support to afew hundred 
savages, while its rocky coast has no attractions for passing 
mariners. In such a place are found large statues number- 
ing about three hundred. They are carved from a volcanic 
stone so soft that the early navigators thought the material 
might be an artificial mortar. They stand in burial-grounds, 
scattered irregularly, elevated on huge platforms of eyclo- 
pean masonry, and on some slopes facing the ocean they 
present, at a little distance, a most singular appearance. 
These platforms are of large hewn stones, closely jointed, 
and mortised and tenoned into one another skillfully so as 
to hold without cement—the masonry indicating an ad- 
vanced state of art. The statues are of crude sculpture, 
chiefly notable for the prevalence of elephantine ears, such 
as have not been recorded as characterizing any known race 
of humanity. The heads are surmounted with cylindrical 
crowns of tufa of immense size. 

These relics were discovered and fully described a century 
ago by Capt. Cook and LA PErovusE. These explorers gave 
the largest size as fourteen and a half feet in height, and seven 
and a haif in breadth across the shoulders. There must have 
been somegrowth or development process during thecentury, 
however, as we now learn through The Builder (which gives 
also pictorial illustrations) that some of them are 30 or 40 
feet high, and one even 50. The modern inhabitants of the 
island have no traditions to explain the origin or object of 
these monsters of statuary, while their own condition for- 
bids the supposition that they, or any like them, could ever 
have erected such monuments. Some trace resemblance 
to Mexican art, of which we have no record except in ruins 
There is no proof of extraordinary antiquity, yet room for 
abundant speculation as to what people, with an art-culture 
which must have been developed on a continent, could have 
betaken themselves to this insigniticant island to indulge in 
the manufacture of “ Cardiff giants’ on a large scale. 

Hien Ditution.—A singular method is now practised 
in the dilution of medicine for homeopathic use. A solu- 
tion of given strength, say a drop to two ounces, is put into 
a phial, and then poured entirely out. A few drops will re- 
main adherent to the sides, and the bottle is again filled 
with pure water, and emptied in like manner; and so on in- 
definitely, each time nothing remaining to impregnate the 
succeeding solution but what clings mechanically to the 
sides of the bottle. There can remain nothing to be desired 
more complete to satisfy an extremist of that school of 
medicine. Whatever may be the absurdities of this theory 
and practice, this is certainly true: Nature in her process of 
growth, and in supplying nutriment to plant and animal, 
works with the most fractional and impalpable quantities of 
many of the essential articles. 

Revapsinc Frver.—This disease is now prevailing 
to such an extent in the city that the Board of Health are 
giving very earnest attention to its eradication. It follows 
the tracks of poverty and filth, and is pronounced infectious. 
Filth and disease are twin sisters, and they goarmin arm. 
Why, then, does disease so often visit the homes of the more 
cleanly classes, do you say? Unfortunately there is much 
cleanliness, in this world, of only the outside of the cup and 
platter, and many homes of fair repute are only whited 
sepulchres. Dust under the carpets thrown up by every 
tread, crumbs left in cracks and corners, decaying vegeta- 
bles in the cellar, foul drains and closets which send ap 
their effluvia through the house, air that has been breathed 
again and again in close rooms, and transformed into car- 
bonic acid, coal-gas from cheap furnaces and carbonic oxide 
from red-hot stoves—all these are filth to be foundin many 
houses, otherwise called well-regulated, no less filth for be 
ing invisible. 

Tue Aroapg Rarway.—This is the most colossal 
enterprise, from both the engineering and financial points of 
view, that has been undertaken for the relief of New York. 
It is, in effect, a proposition to make a double-storied street 
of Broadway, and then to appropriate the lower story to 
railroads for passenger and freight transportation. The 
plans, both for construction and subsequent management, 
have been very thoroughly matured; and if the thing can 
ever win the assent of the politicians and the legislature and 
become a fact, it will stand as not least among the triumphs 
of American engineering skill, to say nothing of the immense 
advantages to the city. eP 

Sarety on Rartroaps.—At the recent meeting in 
behalf of the Sheffield Scientific School Mr. Wa. B. OGDEN, 
so well known in connection with the great railroad enter- 
prises of the land, stated that in the construction of this 
class of works, capital had, at an early period, recognized 
the’ necessity of calling out the highest engineering skill; 
and as the demand had created very soon @ supply of com- 
petent men, there had been less of waste through misdirec- 
tion and incompetence than in other industrial economies 
which require the help of science. Taken asa whole, he 
considers our railroads as bighiy creditable to engineering 
science. The locomotive now is one of the most perfect of 
human machines, with an amazing power in it, and the 
wonder is that it can be held in sueh control as it is. Over 
fifty thousand miles of railway, from ten to forty trains, are 
running every day. A train in motion is a tremendous ex- 
hibition of power; and so far from complaining of accidents, 
taking the whole system of railways in view, one may well 
look atit with amazement, that a day may pass with no 
record of a life lost. There is a great deal of truth on this 
side of the question, and all due credit should be given. 
Apropos of these views, we notice that some of the authori- 
ties in British India are proposing to import American 
engineers to build the necessary railroads in that country, 
on the ground that they are more competent than the Eng- 
lish to build lines of great length and overcome the extraor- 


dinary difficulties of surface, being more accustomed to 
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WEEKLY NEWS SUMMARY. 


From Wednesday, Feb. 16, to Tuesday, Feb. 22. 
HOME. 


CONGRESS. 

Sexate.—The admission of Mississippi has 
been prominent throughout the week On Wed- 
nesday a bill was reported from the Judiciary 
Committee admitting the State unconditionally, 
as a substitute for the House bill. On Thursday, 
the same bill was taken up, and a long debate en- 
sued upon the wrendment striking out the pre- 
amble and all conditions, during which Mr. 
STewakt, of Nevada, criticised Mr. SoMNER, and 
the latter replied, repeating his charges against 
Mr. TruMBCLL, which drew out a caustic auswer 
from the latter gentleman; and, as usual, the 
subject under discussion was iost sight of. On 
Friday it was discussed, and on Monday it was 
again taken up, a motion for postponement be- 
ing defeated on a tie vote of 24 to 24 by the Vice- 
President’s deciding in the negative. In the dis- 
cussion which ensued, Messrs. HowakD, Morton, 
CARPENTER, aud YATES tovk part, but no vote 
was reached. 


— Cuba has received some attention. On 
‘Wednesday Mr. Morcan made a long speech on 
neutrality, in which he took the Government to 
task for permitting the building and sailing of 
the Spanish gunboats, and for its treatment of 
Cuba. On Friday a resolution offered by Mr. 
SHERMAN, to recognize the Cubans as belliger- 
ents, occasioned considerable debate, and was 
finally referred to the Committee on Forcign 
Relations. 


— Other measures under discussion, but 
on which no definite action was taken, were—the 
Census, on which Mr. -Sumyer concluded his 
speech on Tuesday, and on Wednesday the House 
bill was discussed and finally tabled by a vote of 
46 to 9; the abolition of the Franking privilege, 
which was discussed but laid aside on Friday; and 
the Tariff, in relation to which Mr. ScoTT made 
a Jong specch in refutation of the statistics given 
by Commissioner WELLS in his report on the 
subject of manufacturing pig iron. Bills and 
resolutions have peen introduced (by Mr. WIL- 
SON) to increase the number of Judges in the 
United States Supreme and Circuit Courts; (by 
Mr. CHANDLER) to provide for a railway from 
Washington to New York, and new telegraph 
and railway lines from Washington to Pittsburg 
and to Cincinnati; providing for the enforcement 
of the Fifteenth Amendment; for the removal of 
the Branch Mint from New Orleans to this city, 
Bills or resolutions bave been adopted asking 
how much of the $100,000 appropriated for defend- 
ing cotton cases has been expended, and in what 
manner; to allow the discussion of Indian treaties 
in open session, so amended as to except confi- 
dential treaties transmitted by the President; 
providing for a correspondence with foreign 
countries in regard to an international coinage; 
for supplying the Naval deficiencies by transfer- 
ring $3,000,000 of the appropriations; for the en- 
largement of the Capitol grounds. On Monday 
Messrs. Morton and FENTON made personal ex- 
planations in reply to a circular charging them 
with favoritism in the management of the Print- 
ing Bureau. They denied the charges, and an 
inquiry by the Committee un Printing was or- 
dered at their suggestion. 


Hovst.—The Legislative Appropriation 
bill has been the topic of the week, the discus- 
sions being carried on in the Committee of the 
Whole. On Wednesday, on motion of Mr. 
Dawes, the salaries of the Sergeants-at-Arms of 
the Senate and House were fixed at $1,320 each. 
Some discussion occurred on a proposition of the 
same gentleman to strike out the appropriation 
for the Globe reporters, and finally it was rejected. 
(This question had already been up on Tuesday, 
on the occasion of a resolution offered on Mon- 
day in regard to the publication of petitions 
against the franking privilege, in which the ques- 
tion of abolishing the issue of the Congressional 
Globe itself was sericusly mooted, and several 
resolutions to that effect were offered. The reso- 
ution was finally tabled by a vote of 72 to 53.) 
On Thursday the House again discussed the legis- 
lative appropriations. A motion to reduce the 
mileage of members $500,000 occasioned a long 
debate, and was finally rejected. Some further 
debate on other points in the bill, and a tart per- 
sonal discussion between Mersrs. Cox and But 
LER, which occasioned some disorder, followed. 
On Friday, a number of points were debated, 
and an amendment adopted reducing the item for 
folding House documents from $75,000 to $25,000, 
and the same item in the Senate from $20,000 to 
$10,00¢. Ou Saturday the amendment to strike 
out the appropriation for reporters of the Globe 
was rejected, only three members voting for it 
An amendment cutting down the item for print- 
ing from $500,000 to $50,000 was also rejected 
after a prolonged debate. The item in regard to 
the Congressional Library oecasioned some dis- 
cussion, Mr. Woop charging that improper books 
(relating to himself) were admitted to its shelves. 
When the Committee rose about one-fifth of the 
bill was disposed of. On Monday it was again 
diseussed, but little progress made. 


—Several financial questions have been in- 
troduced. On Tuesday of last week Mr. IvcEr- 
SOLL gave net ce of the introduction of a joint 
resolution proposing to so amend the Oonstitu- 
tion a8 to allow Congress to issue United S:ates 
notes a8 legal tenders furdebis. On Monday last 
a resolution instructing the Banking and Curren- 
cy Committee to report a bill increasing the curs 
rency $90,"0°,000 was offered by Mr LovGHRIDGE. 
The House refused to table the resolation b 
vote of 73 to 93, and th vp seliee ds 

© Morning hour expiring 
it went over under the rule until next Mot aur 
The same day Mr. MoRGAN introduced a i aan 
cy Bill, which was referred as q substitute for 
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Senator SHERMAN 8, which passed the Senate. 
Other bills and resolutions have been introduced 
providing for the payment of a year’s salary, as 
Secretary of War, to the family of the late Gen- 
eral RAWLINS; for the encouragement of a mail 
steamship line to India and China; for a further 
reduction of the army; for the better protection 
of the government inthe purchase of naval sup- 
plies; for a report of the expenditures, etc., of 
the Freedmen's Bureau, and of the aggregate ex 

penditures, public and private, in the District of 
Columbia since the foundation of the govern- 
ment; to charter the New York Submerged Rail- 
way Company with power to construct @ tunnel 
under the North River ; to provide homes for the 
homeless in the late slave States; to repeal the 
Test Oath act; to fund the public debt at a lower 
rate of interest; for a constitutional amendment 
to allow Congress to issue legal tender notes, 
and to amend the act in relation toa steamship 
line to the Hawaiian Islands by extending it to 
Australia. 


POLITICAL. 

—The General Assembly of Virginia con- 
vened on’Tuesday of last week in Richmond. 
Governor WALKER next day sentin asupplemen 
tary message suggesting, in view of the difficulty 
of finding persons to fill the Judgeship, under the 
Fourteenth Amendment, that petitions be sent to 
Congress for the removal of all political disabili- 
ties of the people of the Siate. 


—The Missouri House of Representatives 
last week amended the General School law so as 
to permit women over 21 years of age and the 
owners of property to vote on school tax ques- 
tions. A proposition that colored children 
should have the privilege of attending the same 
schools with white children, was defeated, 


—The bill granting suffrage to the women 
of Utah has passed both Houses of the Mormon 
Legislature and the Council and received the 
signature of Acting Governor MANN. 


—Governor Butier, of Nebraska, has is- 
sued his proclamation, convening the Legislature 
on Feb. 17, in extra session. He recommends 
action on the following points: Ratification of 
the Fifteenth Amendment; provisions for the 
immediate erection of a penitentiary; the passage 
of a militia law; encouragement of immigra- 
tion; division of the state into Congressional 
districts, and some important amendments to ex- 
isting laws. 


—The Woman’s Suffrage Bill has been de- 
feated in the Colorado Territorial Legislature. 


—A Woman’s Suffrage Convention was 
held last week at Columbia, Ohio. 


—A convention of the colored people of 
Tennessee will assemble in Nashville on the 21st 
inst. 


—The political contest in New Hampshire 
grows hot. <A secret organization, known as the 
‘*Labor League,’ has been formed, it is said as 
an offset to the labor reform movement. 


IN GENERAL. 


—It is proposed to make a division of the 
State of Missouri, the river to be the dividing 
line. 

— The Internal Revenue assessments in 
Kansas during January, 1870, show an increase 
of 100 per cent. over the same months in 1869. 


—Small-pox is raging among the Indians 
on the Mariasriver. They are dying at the rate 
of 25 per day. It is reported from Fort Stanton 
that the citizens had recently organized an expe- 
dition of sixty men to pursue the Mescatero 
Apache Indians. 


—Three more vclumes of the Pell of Honor 
have just been published by authority of the War 
Department, containing the record of over fifty 
thousand graves of the Union soldiers. 


—The House Committee on Intoxicating 
Liquors of the Massachusetts Legislature has re- 
ported a license bill suppressing public bars and 
tippling shops, and allowing innkeepers and vic- 
tualers to sell liquor to their guests to be drunk 
on the premises, and grocers, apotdecaries, ete., 
to sellliquor notto be drunk in the premises, 
with fines trom $100 to $1,500. 


—The Boston Board of Aldermen have 
passed a resolution abolishing the detective police 
system, which has long been in disrepute there. 


— Last week’s snow storm greatly ob- 
structed the roads in New England. Eighteen 
inches of snow feil in Lewiston, Me., and thirteen 
along the Hudson River, about Poughkeepsie, 
The train on which Prince ARTHUR left Boston 
was six hours in making sixty-nine miles, before 
reaching White River Junction, Wednesday 
morning. Thirty inches of snow fell at Hunting- 
ton, Pa, and drifts ten feet deep formed The 
ice crop of the Hudson River for this year is pro- 
nounced by old ice men a total failure; and the 
large companies have begun stocking their houses 
from ice a foot thick cut at Whitchall in this 
State. Passengers arriving at San Francisco by 
the Pacific Railroad report that the route is clear 
of snow and the trip is pleasant for the season of 
the year. 


NEW YORK. 

Stare Lreistature.—In the Senate num- 
erous bills previonsly introduced have been re- 
ported. Among those passed were the One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-tifth street Railroad bill, and 
the bill to alter the Commissioners’ Map of 
Brooklyn. Among the bills introduced were one 
authorizing Brooklyn to borrow money to meet 
deficiencies and liabilities, aud ono providing for 
the introduetion of the European system of tow- 
ing on canals, and one authorizing iife msurance 
companies to make distributions of their surplus 
as they see fit, annuaily, or in two, three, four or 
five years, At an evening session on Monday 





night, many remonstrances against appropriations 
for sectarian schools were presented.—The As- 
sembly's most important work has been the con- 
sideration of the General Appropriation billy An 
amendment appropriating $249,000 to pay the 
ante-war State debt in coin was rejected. The 
appropriation for the New York House of Refage 
for Juvenile Offenders was reduced from $10,000 
to $30,000. Theitem for the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution was cut down from $60,000 to $40,000, 
and, after other changes, the bill passed. Other 
bills passed were that allowing the Hackensack 
and New York Railroad to extend their track to 
the Hudson, and that chartering the Carpenters’ 
and Joiners’ Association of New York. Among 
the bills introduced were one authorizing the 
Brooklyn Common Council to establish and 
maintain public baths; to increase the capital 
of the Hercules Life Insurance Company; amend- 
ing the act making appropriations to the Brook- 
Iyn Dispensaries, and to charter the Fifth Ave- 
nue Savings Bank ofthis city. On Monday an 
unsuccessful effort was made to recommit the 
bill relating to highway labor in Essex county, 
with the object of inserting a clause fixing eight 
hours as a day’s work. 

—One hundred residents of 129th street, 
between Third and Sixth avenues, ask the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Death to abate the FIskE 
concrete pavement nuisance. 


—The State Agricultural Society met last 
week in Albany, and agreed upon Utica as the 
place for holding the next State Fair. Soniow D. 
HUNGEERFORD, of Jefferson County, was elected 
President, and THos. H. FarLe, Jr., of New 
York, and others, Vice-Presidents. 


—Mr. Domricus S. Voorness, a popular 
ex-Supervisor in Brooklyn, having been shot by 
an assassin on Sunday night, and dying on Mon- 
day, the inhabitants of South Brooklyn, as if by 
common consent, assembled that night and 
marched in a body towards Raymond street Jail 
with the view of releasing CHAMBERS, the al- 
leged murderer, for the purpose of lynching him. 
The Sheriff applied to the military for aid, and 
the Thirteenth Regiment was. ordered to be in 
readiness for any emergency. The mob, how- 
ever, separated. 


OBITUARY. 


—Mr. Josepn Westry Harper, one of the 
four brothers who founded the publishing house 
of Harper & Bros., died on Monday at his res- 
idence, 93 Clark street, Brooklyn. Mr. HARPER 
conducted the literary correspondence of the 
house until his son entered the business. It is 
supposed that the sudden demise of his brother, 
JAMES HARPER, last spring, served to accelerate 
his death. 


—The Rev. Davin Dyer, many years City 
Missionary of Albany, died suddenly of heart 
disease last week. 


—The Rev. Dr. Matruteson, of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Montreal, died on Monday, aged 
75. 


FOREIGN. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

—The sessions of the British Parliament 
opened on Thursday of last week, when the 
Queen’s Speech was read by a Commission, ow- 
ing to the indisposition of Her Majesty. Among 
the Government measures to be brought forward 
at the present session are the amendment of Insh 
land tenure, a bill for the enlargement of the 
means of national education, and a bill to define 
the status of British subjects who desire naturali- 
zation in other couctries. Inthe debate on the 
address the Ex-Lord Chancellor regretted the ab- 
sence in the Queen’s speech of any allusion to 
colonial affairs. In the House of Commons, Mr. 
GLADSTONE gave notice of a motion for the ex- 
pulsion of the member from Tipperary, (O’Don- 
OvAN Rossa) because he was under sentence of 
penal servitude, and the seat therefore vacant. 
The address to the Queen was then moved and 
was followed by debate. The London journals 
comment variously on the Queen's speech. The 
Times thinks its timidity on the Irish question is 
redeemed by the courage shown in the Fenian 
matter; the Mews finds an argument in support 
of the ballot in the speech and debate, and the 
Standard says life and property in Ireland are 
unprotected and the Government is responsible. 
A bill is promised to enable aliens to hold prop- 
erty in England. In the House of Commons the 
Postmaster-Gencral has alluded to the reduced 
postage to the United States, and predicted in- 
creased mails and revenues from the change. 


FRANCE. 


—The Rocuerort disturbances, which our 
last week's report left at their neight, were 
quickly suppressed by the vigilance of the police 
without the interposition of troops, and with the 
loss of but few lives on either side. Ofthe more 
than 400 persons apprehended for complicity in 
the rioting those who are to be prosecuted further 
have been sent out of Paris for confinement. Gus- 
TAVE FLOURENS, the leader of the disturbances 
isnot among them, having, it is supposed, es- 
eaped to Belgium. On Friday the police an- 
nounced the diseovery of a plot a_ainst the State 
and the life of ihe Emperor. In all cases arms 
were found upon the persons of the prisoners, of 
whom a great number were arrested and incar- 
cerated in the Prison Mazas, in secret, and will 
soon be proceeded against. For atime the Mar- 
seillaise disappeared, all its editors being in pris- 
on; but on Friday it re-appeared, and on Sundey 
M. Foxvigtte, the friend of Victor Nor, and 
witness of his death, was discharged from eusto- 
dy. M. Rocweronr, who is not permitted to see 
his fellow-prisoners, on Monday addressed a let- 
ter to the Prefect of the Police, claiming in mod- 
erate and respectful terms, the right to furnish 





articles to bis journal, without submitting them 
to the examination of the keeper of the prison. 
Another prosecution has been commenced against 
La Marseillaise for publishing false news. On 
Friday seven of the editors of the Reforme (news- 
paper) received an order to appear before the 
Court to answer charges preferred against them 
for violation of the Press law. In answer to this 
summons the Reforme next morning published 
an article against the Government of extraordin- 
ary violence. 








FINANOIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 








General Trade in the Foreign Import line has 
fallen off a little, owing to the heavy gales which 
have detained the European steamers. Exports, how- 
ever, continue to show a fair average, and heavy re- 
ceipts of cotton are telegraphed from the southern 
ports. 

Gold steadily falls, and has actually reached its 
“teens” once more. The Paris riots barely effected 
a fitful rise of a fraction, in the street prices, and the 
market returned at once to its former state of dull- 
ness, the index figures in the gold room sometimes 
remaining unchanged for two hours at a time—an al- 
most unprecedented period of rest for that usually 
restless piece of mechanism. The Supreme Court's 
decision, making liabilities contracted before, and 
falling due after the passage of the Legal Tender 
Act, payable in gold, affected the market less than 
might be expected. Whatever may be its effect here- 
after, it has not as yet created a sufficient demand 
for gold to raise its price. The tact probably is that 
since the Legal Tender Act was passed, many of the 
old contracts have been readjusted for the sake of 
convenience, on a currency basis, so that they are 
not affected by the terms of the decision. A general 
conviction seems to prevail that the day of specie 
payments is at hand, and the large gold speculators 


be, and abandoning the scene of their bitter contests. 
At the government sale on the 9th inst. bids were re 
ceived to the amount of $3,849,000. The one million 
sold was awarded at 120.41@ 120.53. 


Government Securities.—The market has 
been dull almost throughout the week, the low price 
of gold tending to check speculation. German bro- 
kers have purchased 62’s quite freely on order from 
Frankfort. On the 10th inst. Jay Cooke & Co. offered 
to sell to the sinking fund one million of five-twenty 
bonds, and accrued interest, at the unprecedentedly 
low rate of 112.65. Of course the offer was accepted, 
as it was the cheapest out of $5,702,700 offered, and 
the public funds fell 3@§ per cent. There are signs 
ofacoming conflict among keavy dealers, and the 
activity which has vanished from the gold room may 
reappear in the government board. 


State Securities have ruled steady for the gen- 
eral list with one or two dull days. The decision of 
the Supreme Court reacted favorably on bonds of 
Northern States, but temporarily depressed those of 
the Southern list. These have, however, for the 
most part recovered their former position. The fol- 
lowing is a list of State debts which were contracted 
prior to the passage of the Legal Tender Act: 
Pennsylvania 
New York 
Louisiana. --.. 


399.000 
12,753.000 
5,063,000 


Connecticut.......... bathbeseaaees Gone cece 
Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

Pint 608s 84> seeks eink peomsht stick 
South Carolina, about 


4,124,000 
Alabama......- 


4,175,000 
$185,334,000 


To those amounts must be added several miliions for 
counties, cities, and towns, for bonds issued for rail- 
roads, public buildings, etc. Massachusetts is the 
only State which has paid the interest of her debt in 
coin. 
Stocks have been quite animated and show a 
strong upward tendency for the favorites, among 
which may be mentioned, Ohio and Mississippi, Ter- 
re Haute, Illinois Central, and Harlem. The West- 
ern shares have been more active on improved earn- 
ings. On the Sth inst. Rock Island was restored to 
the list, which gives holders additional opportunities 
of speculation. The following list shows the esti- 
mated debt of railroads contracted before the passage 
of the Legal Tender Act, and affected by the late 
decision : 
Bonded Debt. 
$11,240 000 


g 
Michigan Central 
Lake Shore. ........- 
Lhnois Central 
Cleveland and Pittsburg 
Northwestern 


Among the late sensations cf Wall street is the es- 
tablishment of a firm of brokers the membersof which 
are two ladies. They have made a favorable busi- 
ness opening, and now that the evil disposed loafers 
of the street have become ashamed or tired of annoy- 
ing them, the ladies have flattering prospects of finan- 
cial suecess. 


We give below the highest and lowest prices quoted 

at the Gold Room and Stock Exchange for the week 

ending February 15th. Quotations for February 15th 
in the right-hand column : 

High- Low- Feb. 
est. ext. 15th. 
120% 119g 119% 
2s 
sy 117 
sig 117g 
us = = 1l4 
115% Udy 
1L53Z 1143¢ 
150 14g 
1143g¢ 1133 
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are drawing in their horns, or claws, as the case may. 
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Tennessee (new) ..........+. Dhetndasees 
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N. Y. Cent. and Hudson 
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PRODUCE MARKETS, 


NEw YORK, February 15, im, 


Butter.—Receipts of 9.450 packages. 
duil with a downward t-ndency. The heaaek i 
for the best grades. we quote: Extra State dair, 2 
kins, @ %., J6@3Se. : gi to fine State dairies gx" 
@ D., 33@35e. ; fair to good State dairies firkins « 
31338c.: common State dairies, firkinsy, ® ».. ; 
extra State dairies, half-firkin tubs, # »., 49@ 
to fine State dairies, half-firkin tubs, ®@ .. 37@4ic 
to tine State, Welsh tubs, ® M.. 34@3ic. : Common ie 
State, Welsh tubs, ® ®.. 26@32c. : fair to fine Penns: 
vania, firkins, @ B., 27@3ic. ; good to prime Wages” 
serve, firkins, ® B., 23@32c.; good to prime vad 
firkins, ? B.. 2@30c.: good to prime Chicago, anf Yous 
west, firkins, ® t.. 20@25c.; fair Western, firkins a. 
18@20c.; good to prime State rolls. ® p., 324 
to prime Western rolls, ® B., 25@30c. ; Canad: 
and s ore-packed, ® b., 17@20c. 

Beans and Peas.—Receipts for the week—besp, 
4,935 bush.: peas, 1,315 bu-h. The market is rather oy 
supplied with beans. Prime marrow beans are quota; » 
$2 50@$2 60 ® bush. Medium beans, fair to prime. 
@i 9% @ bush. Canada peas, ® bush., $1 20. 
ket is firm, with a more active local demand. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 4,196 packages, y; 

uote: State factories, extra to fine, ®? B.. 16..@iR,. 
air to common, ® b., 4@i6c. : good to extra pinea, y 
New York, ®@ Bb, 25@2ic. ; good to extra pineapple, (‘i;, 
necticut, ® th, 26@28c. : good to extra English dart : 
York, @ &, 2@25ec.: good to extra English dairy. (i. 
necticut, @ B, 16@18ec. ; fair to good skimmed, factorig, 
? B., 6@l2c. 

Cotton.—Receipts for the week 24,407 bales, The mi. 
ket closed on rather freer offerings at the following 


prices: , 
¥,0. Tern, 


2t 


Uplands. Mobile. 
coe 2058 2234 

Bis Bae 
byt: 


OnQieey occ ccesses 
Good Ordinary........ 
Low Middling... ° 
Middhng 

Good Middling 


A Cotton yn has been opened by the P. 
Cotton Brokers, at the corner or Pearl and Beaver 
when an experimental trial will be made of the ins 
untii the Ist of May, when, if success attends it. a large 
ant more imposing structure will be leased or built, 


Dried Fruits.—Receipts 787 pkgs. We quote: apple, 
9@ ive. 5 State and Western, 7T@lilc.: dried peaches, peeled, 
1@%ec. : un led halves, 8@10}<c. ;_ unpeeled quarter, 
64¢@9c.: blackberries. @ %.-12@12'c.: cherries, 2 b2@ 
26c.; raspberries, @ %, 30@23c.; blackberries, ? B,, 123 
124<e.; plnms, # B, 24@25c. 

Eggs.—Receipts for the week, 2,920 bbls. Recaipts are 
stilll somewhat lighter for the season. We quote: Sia, 
and Pennsylvania, ® doz., 33@2ic.; Can 3 
doz.: Southern, 32@33c. @doz. Western, fr per doz, 
33@34c. 

Flour and Meal,.—Receipts for the week, Flor, 
$0,534 bbis. ; cornmeal, bbls. 1,239, bags 11.977. We 
as thelatest ruling prices: Superfine State and We 
$4 6U@$t 90: extra State, $5 10@35 90: extra Indiana, | 
nois, ete., $5@87 25; extra Ohio round-hoop ng 
brands, $5 10@%5 50; eXtra Ohio trade and fan 
$5 50@87 40; extra Genesee, $6@$7 35. Kye flour is quotel 
at $4@3175 #@ bbl. for inferior to choice. Cornmeal i 
plenty tnd dull at $450@$475 for Western: $ 0@Hi 
for Jersey, and $485 for Brandywine. Buckwheat flor 
is in msderate request aS $2 10@$2 90 # 100 ba. 

Green Fruits.—We quote: Greenings, ? bbl. 43 
@$i 30; Spitzenburgs, @ bbl.. $4 25@H4 50; Baldwins? 
bbl., $4 25@$4 50; mixed, $3 0@#4 # bbl.: common los 
$250@$3 # bbl.; cranberries, 311@$13 # bbl. 

Grain.—Reccipts for the week—wheat, 82,02! bushels; 
corn, 26.U42 busheis: oats, 19,386 bushels. Wheat ha 
been in tair demand, and sales of 57,500 bnshels are rm 
ported. Wequote White Western $1.45@$L.48; Rei ai 
Amber Western $1.25@$1.29. White Genesee $!.41@ 
$1.60. Corn has been moderately sought for. We quo'e: 
new mixed Western, $1.07@81.04; yellow, 95c.@3l; whit 
Jersey and Southern, 9ic.@31.038. Oats have been quote 
steady. Mixed Western, in store, 60@tlc. ? bushel; whiz 
Ohio, 66@62c. @ bushel. 

Hops.—Reccipts, 1,263 bales. We quote State at 06% 
Easiern at 16@23¢.; Obio at 15@22c.:_ Michigan at li@2:. 
— at 18@25c.; yearlings, 6@10c.; old olds, 2@ 

Bb 


Poultry and Game—The cool weather has in 

roved the market. We quote: turkeys, good to prime, 
g D., 21@2Iic.; chickens, good to prime, @ B., 18@lc., 
ducks, good to prime, @ B.. 20@2ic.; geese, good 0 
prime, @ D., 15@li6c.; wrairie chickens, # pair, $1%4@ 
1.45: partridge, ® pair, $1.58@31.62: quail, @ dozen, §.5 
@$2.75; venison, carcass, @ B., I@1ic.; venison, sadile, 
e@ B, M@lic. 

Provisions.—Receipts for the week, pork 5,753 piss, 
dressed hogs 7.718 beet 8.125 pkgs., cr-tmeats 5,103 pigs 
Pork is more active, with a brisk speculative demand 
Wesquote: new mess, $20@$26.51; Western prime mes 
$21. The demand for dressed hogs is light. We quite 
inferior to choice Western at 11},@1L}gc.: city, 12@ie¢ 
Beef is in better request. Plain mess, $9@14: extra‘, 
$12@$i7; inferior grades, $1@8. New prime mess at from 
$25@$27, and India mess at $27@$50 @ tierce. Beef haus 
at from $2U@32 @ bol 

Vegetables.—Peach blows, white, @ bbl., $ 

ach blows, red, @ bbl., $1.50@$1.75: Prince Albert ¢ 

bl., $1 5@S2; buckeyes, @ bbi., $125. Red onions * 
bbl., $4@$150: yellow, @ bbl. $450@$5 00; Russia Tur 
nips, #@ bbl., $1 $150. Cabbages, # 100, $5@%6. 


1 H@: 
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OATTLE MARKETS. 

NEw YorK, February 15, 1870. 
Beeves.—Total for the week, 6,597. The marke 
opened on the,ith with a short snpply. and prices becam® 
— ry once, and some yoy “a W ane ee 
about 84¢ cwt. averaged $142.50 each, and the sauce 
Canada and Michigan grades brought 13c. _ Our latet 
quotations show a more variable market. Most ot te 
cattle are from Illinois, and are of a somewhat bette 
uality than heretorore. We quote: prinie bullocks, 10s 
lic.; first quality, 16@163c.; medium, or good, 
1544c.: thin steers, oxen, and cows, 11@i3}c.; lowes 
grades of cati le, 10@12c. 

Cows and Calves.—Receipts for the week: 0os 
149; calves, 793. ‘The demand for milch cows 1s 1athe 
checked by large numbers offered. Prices have rat” 
from $15@$10C. One lot of nine good milkers tpi hee 
$90 each. Live calves continue to command good ae 
and 4 very fine one weighing 244 lbs sold for ld4c. A, he 
of three calves averaging 120 Ibs. brought !2c. # D. 2% 
more inferior kinds sell at 10c.@ilc., and dressed are st 
quoted at 1ic.@18e. - 
Sheep.—Receipts, 26,998. Poor to good grades 
Disen at 5@7gc., and extras ranging in weight frm | 

130 Ibs. at 8c.@8'gc. The market is nut very steaty. 0 
large lots are reported as sold at an average per heat 
$5.48, $5,22, $3.98@$5. 26. — 
Swine.—Receipts for the week, 16.704. This 1* 
more tan came in last week. ‘The market is rather Wo" 
and dealers are afraid that the short ice crop will et 
the packing trade. We quove live hogs at 9/s@l% 
and city-dressed, 12@1244c. 

————— 
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PLYMOUTH ORGAN CONCERTS, Nh? 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Broekly® 
CONCERTS ON THE GREAT ORGAN ee! 
Saturday, from 4 to5 P.M. Doors open at 3.30, 

Dr. CLARE W. BARNES, 
Organist of Grace Chapel, New York 

Miss MARIA BRAINERD. 

Will play Saturday, February 19th. 
Admission, 15 Cts. Ten Tickets, $1.00 


- 











@PEING Is COMING, arp Now IS 7 
Time to Subscribe for MOORE'S RURAL f 
YORKER, the Largest. Best aud Cheapest [Utz _ 
Rural and Family Weekly in the World! EX") 
Farmer, Horticulturist or owner of a Garded." 
find it a profitable investment, As an lust’ 
Literary and Family Paper it is enperior, and ¢*f! 
ed to both Town and Country. Only #3 a yest 
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five January numbers sent, as specimens, for 25 °€" 
or a single speeimen free. Address 


D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, New Yo% 





